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A Literary Supplement dealing with Christmas books will 
appear on 7 December. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this | 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The news that Mr. Balfour is suffering from influenza 
bas caused much more than political disappoint- 
ment. Politically, it is true his illness has occurred at 
a particularly unfortunate moment ; but his words will 
keep and there will be other occasions, and his subject 
is not likely to be antiquated before they arrive. Sym- 
pathy with Mr. Balfour is of course real and wide ; he is 
the one politician whom everybody likes. Considering 
his position it is astonishing that a man could have led a 
party and faced so much ill-tempered opposition without 
making enmities. 
damaged his political force need not be discussed; it 
is sufficient that at such times as this Mr. Balfour will 
always find that to be a gentleman of his calibre wins, 


as nothing else can, wide friendship and appreciation 


from the public—even from the House of Commons. 


His absence from the Conference of the National | 


Union at Wolverhampton did more than take off 


‘the gilt and gloss” of the meeting. The practical — 


value of such a Congress depends solely on the oppor- 
tunity it offers for a great speech from one of the two 


or three statesmen to whom the public care to listen. — 


On the other hand why should anyone pay par- 
ticular attention to vague and extended discussions 
by people possessed of no power of action? One M.P. 
may have spoken excellently on education and other 
people gave vent to decorous truths concerning local 
government, redistribution and the cost of the war. 
But there was no poignancy in any of their platitudes 
nor particular attractiveness, for the bulk of people, 
in their personalities. The National Union has its 
uses and has been skilfully organised; but for the 
sake of its credit it must not be judged any more than 
the Church of England by its annual Congress. The 
value of its discursive debates is great in the minds of 
the movers and seconders of motions ; its greatness 
does not extend further. Nevertheless it was wise not 
to try to fill Mr. Balfour’s place with a dull substitute, 
whose only claim to distinction was Cabinet rank. 


Sir John Dixon Hartland moved a motion as to 
the payment of the war bill, which we wish to 
use as a peg and only as a peg. That admirable 
ass, the income-tax payer, has borne his burden 


Whether or no his good temper has | 


with exemplary patience, but the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer had best be careful, lest even this beast, 

like Baalam’s, should turn and talk to him. There 

has been certainly no sign of what that stark, 
_ strong man, Castlereagh, once described as ‘‘an 
| ignorant impatience of taxation”; but, should the 
_ income-tax payer be again asked to bear more burden, 
and at a time when he feels that the war is gradually 
flickering out and the country no longer in the dangerous 
| position it was awhile ago, he may kick hard. When 
, will Sir Michael Hicks Beach learn that to pile up this 
| beloved tax of his—the income-tax—is more folly than 
| finance? The financier uses a fine rapier for drawing 
' the blood he thirsts for and must have: has not Sir 
_ Michael grasped the fact that his favourite weapon is 


just a bludgeon ? 


Lord Lansdowne’s speech at Darlington gave further 
proof that the present Government’s one justification is 
their South African policy. On this subject Lord 
Lansdowne himself was convincing and vigorous, and 
showed how stale and unprofitable, one may say un- 
patriotic, were the comments and suggestions of the 
Opposition. But what a sudden reversal of the positions 
of Lord Lansdowne and his critics when he became 
Government apologist for foreign affairs in general! Is 
_ there a single merchant having business relations with 
, China who would feel inclined to approve the corky 
_ buoyancy of Lord Lansdowne’s attitude? An expression 
of pious desire to support English commercial interests 
in China is a poor substitute tor the practical neglect of 
_ English railways and English prestige in the Yang-tze 
_ district ; nor is an affectation of official omniscience 
_ consonant with the appointment of a man devoid of 


| 
| 


| special knowledge to undertake commercial negotiations 
with China: Sir James Mackay was excellent perhaps as 
President of the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, but 
there his qualifications ceased. Lord Lansdowne’s 
record in America gives the lie not less directly to his 
general complacency. In short we have a one-subject 
Government ; but that subject is of such overwhelming 
importance that the public will be forced to give 
patient, even enthusiastic, support to the Ministry 
until the subject is finished. After that ——. 


We have an admiration for Sir Edward Grey ; but 
frankly his speech at Glasgow was poor stuff. It 
resembled one of those pagoda-like erections of the 
culinary art in which layers of the real composition are 
separated by adventitious sweets. There were succes- 
sions of the real Sir Edward Grey. He ridiculed his 
leader’s notion that representative government could be 
| established immediately on conclusion of the war, he 
expressed admiration for Sir Alfred Milner, he justified 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, he sketched his imperial 
! ambitions ; but as a party man he felt it incumbent on 
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him to sandwich in sweet compliments to his own 
party, he laboriously inserted a compliment to the leader 
he had attacked and spread out some of the militant 
phrases worn out by oppositions since the beginning of 
governments. But he crowned (or capped) the contra- 
dictory edifice with the astounding proposition that the 
greatest question of all was the House of Commons. 
We would not so insult Sir Edward Grey as to suppose 
that he meant what he said; his mental calibre is not 
so restricted ; but that a politician who is accepted as 
a statesman should express this admiration for a mere 
piece of machinery, now terribly rusty and creaking, is 
a poor testimonial to the value of the party spirit which 
Sir Edward Grey took the trouble to commend. 


Naturally Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman said 
nothing at Lancaster which anyone would wish to 
remember or find it easy not to forget; but one can 
appreciate from its leader the reiterated desire that the 
Liberal party should ‘‘assert itself”. Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman has delivered himself of eight 
speeches in the month. But in them all, only one 
point—and even this has been read into his words by 
Radical commentators—is worth serious discussion. 
The Liberal party when the war is over is not likely to 
rally on any one point with such unanimity as on the 
language question in South Africa. Are we or are we 
not to give official sanction to the use of the Dutch 
tongue? It has been a sort of axiom of Liberal policy 
to allow as much freedom and privilege as possible to 
localities and peoples through the Empire and it will 
be maintained by all sections that leave to use their own 
language in the law courts would be a graceful conces- 
sion consistent with Liberal philosophy. The Liberal 
Imperialists cannot begin too soon to reconsider this 
question. If they follow the léssons of history, as well 
as the advice of those who know South Africa best, they 
will decide that the official co-existence of two languages 
is likely to be the most productive cause of international 
friction. The Boers will be not less free, but in the sequel 
infinitely less quarrelsome for instruction in English. 
A little weakness of the Government on this one point 
may do untold harm to the future peace of the country. 


Everyone of course will agree with Sir Henry 
in his view that if possible the union of the South 
African Dutch with the Empire should resemble 
that of Scotland with England. Unfortunately the 
factors in the two situations have little in common. In 
the first place the majority of the Scotch and English 
were of the samestock. In the second the Scotch beat 
the English at Bannockburn, and so though there were 
some jealousies there was no bad blood. Thirdly the 
Scotch are a trading nation, which the Boers at present 
are not. The Scotch trading classes turned Protestant 
and dropped the French Alliance. Hence an under- 
standing with England became possible. The Boers 
rather resemble the old-fashioned Scotch Lairds, whose 
sympathies remained anti-English until a long way 
dewn the eighteenth century. Scotch Commissions of 
Supply were advocating repeal in 1770. And the 
latest Scotch historian has given it as his opinion that 
if the Scotch Estates had continued to exist, they would 
before the eighteenth century was out have involved 
the two countries in a fresh war. Now Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s scheme at the best is an 
eighteenth-century Scotland plus the Scotch Parliament 
and plus a great alien and industrial population, largely 
English. 


Two British prisoners have been shot by the Boers 
and Commandant Fouché has written to our officer 
in command to say so, as if he wished definitely to 
proclaim that henceforward he intended to put the war 
on such a plane of brutality. There are other signs of 
the same intention. The bloodthirsty instinct loosed, 
not for the first time in history, by the long pressure of 
war has wreaked itself, we know, in savage cruelty to 
the Kaffirs and there is fear if the savagery continues 
that the natives will take vengeance into their own hands. 
The remnant of Boers in the field, who are estimated to 
be divided into seventy detachments, is composed of 
men whose native, and perhaps admirable, stubbornness 
has been driven into the obstinacy of madness. In 
Lord Kitchener’s weekly list which included 276 Boers 


accounted for only five had surrendered. This remnant 
means, it seems, to fight to a finish; and the finish 
comes nearer with every week’s list. We have had 
several distinct successes during the week, of which the 
most important was reported by General Knox from 
the south of the Orange River Colony : Commandant 
Joubert, two field cornets, and thirty-six prisoners were 
taken, and practically the whole commando accounted 
for. A plot concocted between Louis Botha outside and 
some Boers inside Johannesburg was discovered at 
the beginning of the week. It was too absurd to be 
dangerous. 


The new Canadian contingent for South Africa is the 
answer to the pessimists who have been busy asserting 
that never again would the colonies come forward with 
offers of troops for Imperial service. Colour was 
imparted to that view by the assertion and denial that 
the Dominion Government were prepared to raise and 
equip another body of mounted men if the Imperial 
Government would accept it. Canada has already 
played so admirable a part in South Africa that there 
would have been no warrant for misgiving if she had 
been content to dono more. This new contingent of 
600 shows that neither her loyalty nor her re- 
sources have been exhausted. What Canada is 
doing we are assured the other colonies would do at 
once, if there were any need. Canada’s further con- 
tribution will be valuable to Lord Kitchener in a 
material way but it will be much more valuable to 
the Empire in a moral sense. Especially significant is 
the rally to the recruiting offices, of Canadians who 
have already been in the field. Their eagerness to 
rejoin disposes of another fiction to the effect that they 
had cause for profound discontent during their previous 
term of service. That the despatch of the force should 
be hailed with more enthusiasm by the British than by 
the French Canadians is perhaps only natural, but it is 
well to remember that Lord Minto’s chief adviser in 
this matter is no less a French Canadian than Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. 


A good deal was heard before the Transvaal Conces- 
sions Commission about the hand-in-glove part that the 
Netherlands South African Railway Company played 
with the Government at Pretoria. It might not in exact 
legal definition have been an alien enemy but it was 
certainly not the part of an alien friend to blow up 
bridges in British territory, and to make and sell am- 
munition to the Boer Government, all of which the 
manager Van Kretschmar confessed his company had 
done. Yet this same Van Kretschmar had the audacity 
to join with other directors in suing Mr. W. E. Garrett 
Fisher for libel because he had asserted in a book on 
‘‘ The Transvaal and the War” that the company had 
bribed the Volksraad to get its concessions. The jury 
quickly decided that at any rate there was no doubt 
about the company having actually taken part in hosti- 
lities against the British forces and the judge held that it 
was in exactly the same position of disability to sue as an 
‘‘ alien enemy” in the full technical sense. Therefore 
judgment for defendant with costs and the general 
opinion that the company got its deserts. 


Under Lord Curzon’s vigorous impulse the old 
question of agricultural banks for India has been 
revived in a practical shape. The late Famine Com- 
mission strongly urged the measure and a special 
committee of experts has now examined and reported 
on it. Since the project was first mooted events have 
moved in a direction to make it more feasible. Capital 
has become more diffused, banks and joint-stock enter- 
prise more familiar to the people and the spread of 
education has made the agricultural community both 
more ready to recognise the necessity and more qualified 
to carry out a scheme of self-help. It is now admitted 
that the bank to have any vitality must be a mutual 
credit association formed and worked by the villagers 
themselves for the benefit of members only and confined 
to agricultural purposes. The suggestion of the com- 
mittee to admit loans to meet marriage expenses and 
the like is more than questionable under any limitations 
and safeguards. The funds must eventually be pro- 
vided by the associations themselves ; but at the outset 
they may be helped by small State loans or financed in 
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part by larger urban societies. Official audit and 


control is still deemed essential. Indeed the whole | 


scheme will require very careful nursing and too much 
must not be expected from an exotic measure with 
many obstacles to overcome. 


A most curious farrago of irreconcilable facts have 
been telegraphed during the week from South America. 
The small republics have leng been looked upon as a 
sort of dumping ground for extravagant theories. Some 
of the lies have come direct from the republics them- 
selves. Whenever a skirmish occurs each party, while 
confessing to certain losses, declares that the other side 
has lost at least twice as many. In sheer figures the 
whole population of Colon have been killed off long ago. 
The present situation even when the truth is arrived at 
is sufficiently contradictory. The Liberals and Con- 
servatives are fighting in strait waistcoats strapped 
on by the United States. For example the bombard- 
ment of Colon is only permitted on the understanding 
that certain quarters, in which if it likes the whole 
population may gather, shall not be touched. One 
might disregard the whole question as of merely local 
importance, if the two republics had not selected Panama 
as their battlefield. There they touch civilisation and 
give the Americans their chance. 


Apart from the action of the United States the nature 
of the dispute which the telegrams have done so much 
to obscure is moderately simple for South America. 
Venezuela in spite of a little insurrection of its own 
finds time to help the Liberals of Colombia who wish 
to oust the Conservative Government. The sole power 
of the Colombian Liberals has lain in the possession of 
Colon. In the field the Conservative Government has 
apparently defeated the Liberals and is advancing on 
Colon and a gunboat threatens to bombard the town; 
but owing to the influence of the commanders of 
foreign ships Captain Foliaco, the commander of the 
gunboat, has consented to postpone the attack. Such 
is the present position as regards the two States ; but 
complication is introduced by the energetic action of 
the United States whose marines have been landed 
both at Panama and at Colon and the two bodies have 
secured the working of the railway independently both 
of Colombia and of Venezuela and of their Liberals 
and Conservatives. There is possibility of further 
complications in the action of Germany who is now 
pressing the Venezuelan Government, which is showing 
itself contumacious, for certain arrears of debts. Both 
causes of friction will soon disappear, but it is well to 
remember that Germany is not less interested than the 
United States in the future of South America. 


Lieutenant Blaskowitz of the German army, on the 
eve of his marriage, gave an entertainment to his 
friends according to custom. Late in the evening he 
was taken back to his lodgings by some of the officers 
whom he had entertained. On the landing some 
dispute occurred. Lieutenant Blaskowitz struck a 
brother officer. On the next day he went down to his 
wedding when he was summoned back by telegram 
saying that he must fight a duel. Though he could 
not remember the overnight incident and though he 
was willing to apologise fully the duel was forced on 
by the Court of Honour and Lieutenant Blaskowitz 
was killed at the first shot. It was a pitiable death 
and the tragedy ought to put an end to military 
duelling for all time. The courts of honour were 
appointed by the Emperor in 1897 to check duelling. 
For an inexplicable reason they forced this duel on. 
The Kaiser at once suspended the colonel of Lieutenant 
Blaskowitz’s regiment and the career of the insulted 
officer is finished : but public feeling in Germany is not 
likely to be appeased till even the courts of honour 
are unable to make duelling other than’?a criminal 
offence. 7 


The Ministry in Athens has been overturned; for three 
days the whole city was in a state of violent tumult ; 
newspaper offices and Government buildings were 
attacked ; the military were called out and life was lost 
in the resulting riots. The Queen was in despair and the 
Metropolitan forced to resign. The cause was a sugges- 
tion by Queen Olga that the New Testament should be 


' translated into modern Greek. The silly pride of the 


people, somewhat similar to the debased Roman mob 
which lived on largess of corn, is outraged by the 
| suggestion that its privilege of special inability to read 
| the Scriptures in classical Greek should be taken away. 
Queen Olga’s suggestion and the support of the press 
were due to the ignorance of the old language among 
_ the soldiers and they thought it better to open the 
Scriptures to the ignorant than to keep sacred a nega- 
tive privilege. But literary, political and religious 
sensitiveness is so mingled in the modern Greek that 
no unravelling is possible. If one cause is more opera- 
tive than another, it is perhaps the fear that Russian 
influence is at work to deprive the Greek Church of its 
special claim to a knowledge of classical Greek. 


The English Church was governed, someone said, 
by a small body of tired men; but the weariness of 
excessive work does not deter the Bishop of Here- 
ford from the exercise of superfluous activities. Dr. 
Perceval, though the manner of expression suggests 
haste, has found time to write a long letter to the 
‘* Times” on some bye-points of the temperance ques- 
tion. On the score of expediency it is perhaps a mis- 
take that the funds of the Public House Trust Company 
should have been devoted to church schools, on the 
ground that it gives occasion to the typical Radical 
politician for repeating his favourite phrase that ‘‘ the 
Church is founded on beer”. But inherently there is 
no reason why money got from a well-regulated public- 
house should be considered tarnished. In Lord Grey’s 
scheme, which may be looked upon as a half-way house 
to the Gothenburg system, the public house may be 
made a harmless and pleasant centre of intercourse, and 
the Bishop of Hereford shows himself more fanatic than 
reformer in objecting to this view. As to his further 
point that the establishment of the Trust Public Houses 
| will arrest an excellent movement for diminishing the 
number of licences, it shows a complete misintetpreta- 
; tion of the object and nature of Lord Grey’s scheme. 


Bankrupt solicitors are not precisely a class that it is 
desirable to encourage either in the interests of the 
profession or the public. Unfortunately the decision 
of the Appeal Court on Wednesday shows that under 
the law as it stands, unless a solicitor has been struck off 
the Rolls, the Incorporated Law Society has no discretion 
to refuse his certificate, however undesirable it may be 
that he should practise. There has been a considerable 
| amount of litigation on the subject. Mr. Justice Wills 
| decided in one case that there was a discretion to refuse 
where there was a ‘‘just” cause. In the recent case 
Mr. Justice Jelf in Chambers had held the same, and a 
Divisional Court of three judges had dismissed an 
appeal from this decision. Now the Court of Appeal 
reverses the whole series. As the power was always 
considered doubtful the Incorporated Law Society pro- 
moted a Bill which is at present before Parliament to 
confer it, and this decision makes it plain that the Bill 
ought to become law. 


The state of things indicated by the recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee on the use of preserva- 
tives and colouring matter in foods is calculated 
grievously to alarm the trustful housekeeper. It will 
be a shock to most people to know that some 50 per 
cent. of the dairies in London use colouring matter and 
preservatives for both milk and butter; but the use of 
chemicals to colour and preserve food has never been 
so prevalent in England as abroad. German sausages 
and American hams are both extravagantly adulterated 
with chemicals ; and it is the opinion of the committe 
that many of the substances used are not less well 
calculated to damage the digestion of men than to 
destroy the germs of decomposition. Food, especially 
imported food, is growing less pure every year and the 
Committee has recommended the Government abso- 
lutely to prohibit the use of formalin preparations and 
salts of copper in connexion with food. Great emphasis 
is laid on the purity of milk. The public and the sellers 
of milk seem to have agreed that it is better to use pre- 
servatives than to risk wastage ; but never was a more 
foolish economy. Throwing food away is by many 
degrees less wasteful than partaking of poisoned food. 
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We are glad to see that the considerable body of 
members of the Zoological Society, who have been 
urging reform on the lines laid down some months 
ago in this Review, intend to insist on larger and less 
crowded quarters for the animals. The cardinal 
point is that many of the beasts and some of the 
birds should be dispensed with. It is a silly 
pride to boast of the numbers of animals con- 
centrated on the one spot. We do not want a con- 


geries of creatures, but a garden where the animals | 


may find contentment and exhibit their characters as 
well as their skins. On a practical point of manage- 
ment the reformers would do well to adopt the sugges- 
tion made in ‘‘The Old Zoo and the New” that the 
cages should be built in long corridors, rather than 
contracted rooms. Free motion is the first essential 
for a wild creature’s happiness. 


On Saturday last the stewards of Henley Regatta by 
a large majority rejected the motion of Mr. W. H. 
Grenfell to confine the regatta to crews of the United 
Kingdom, and in so doing they were acting in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the principal rowing 
clubs of the country. The correspondence on the 
subject of foreign entries which took place in the 
‘* Times ” last July was undoubtedly a reflection of the 
very marked dislike of English amateur oarsmen to the 
‘** quasi- professional” methods of the Americans; 
methods which obeyed the letter but not the spirit of 
our rules. It is practically impossible to make regula- 
tions for any amateur sport which will only admit true 
amateurs and exclude those who make a _ business 
of what should be a pastime. Three or four years ago 
associations similar to our A.R.A. were formed in 
France, Belgium and Germany. These associations 
have changed the whole course of procedure at Conti- 
nental regattas and done much to remove the taint of 
professionalism, partly for the sake of sport and partly 
with the object of qualifying their members to compete 
at Henley. It was felt by the majority of rowing men 
here that it would be unfair to exclude them from 
Henley after all the trouble they have taken, and it was 
this desire to do justice to the Continental crews that 
was responsible for the decision of the Henley stewards. 
It is to be hoped that that body will at once adopt the 
suggestion of several of our clubs and abolish profes- 
sional coaching and take further steps to make sure of 
the amateur status of competitors from the United 
States who have no controlling association of their 
own. 


The Bank returns of Thursday exhibit an increase in 
the bullion and coin of £157,700 after taking into 
account £77,000 withdrawn for export ; the total reserve 
is lower by 456,000 and the proportion stands at 463 
per cent. representing a drop of 3 per cent. for the week. 
There has been very little business transacted in the 
Funds and the variations have been unimportant—the 
market however closes with a better undertone on the 
more satisfactory war news. The serious decline in 
values of Home Railway shares continues and there 
appears little prospect of improvement in the position. 
The course of prices in the American market has been 
downward, although the exports of gold from New 
York have ceased, thus easing the money market: 
the serious break in the copper market will how- 
ever doubtless have a reactionary effect on American 
Railroad shares which will probably go lower. The 
disappointing profit of £4,400 announced by the 
Grand Trunk of Canada Railway as against £12,000 
expected caused a sharp break in all quotations 
of that company. The copper situation is most un- 
satisfactory, the price of the metal having fallen 
47 for the week, owing it is stated to 2,500 tons 
having been thrown on the market unexpectedly. Rio 
Tinto shares have suffered considerably in consequence, 
having dropped to 41} sellers, the opening price of the 
week being 453. A better tone is noticeable in South 
African mining circles, the news from the Transvaal 
being regarded favourably, and the market has shown 
greater elasticity. The West African market has been 
further depressed by the terms of the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s letter, and other markets have been without 
special feature. Consols 913. Bank rate 4 per cent. 
(31 October, rgor). 


LITERARY LEPROSY. 


M R. HENLEY’S appreciation of Robert Louis 
l Stevenson in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine” called 
up many times during the reading a very familiar 
group in the Iliad—with just a slight difference. We 
are all familiar with the enraged hero, who, bestriding 
his dead friend and covering him with his shield, looks 


| fiercely round and, shouting defiance, lays valiantly 


about him. Mr. Henley bestrides his dead friend, he 
glowers, he is very fierce, he bawls, he carves and 
stabs savagely — but the object of his carving and 
stabbing is not his friend’s slayer, but the dead friend 
himself. Mr. Henley reminds us of another scene in 
Homer. He recalls the valour of Hector—and surely Mr. 
Henley should be proud at being likened to Hector— 
who, waiting till Apollo, striking the armour from 
Patroclus, had left him defenceless and Euphorbus had 
thrust in his spear and fled, comes forward valiantly 
and finishes Patroclus, boasting loudly of the deed. 
This attack on Stevenson would have been unpleasant 
and unworthy enough, if published in his lifetime when 
Stevenson could answer, but published long after his 
death, it becomes in plain words, the only words that fit 
the offence, cowardly and malignant. We come to 
this matter cold; no parti pris affects our judgment. 
The SaturpDAy Review has no quarrel of its own with 
Mr. Henley, nor are we R. L.S enthusiasts. Wenever 
entered thecharmed circle; wenevercame under the spell 
of any of the Three Musketeers. Indeed we ourselves 
have ridiculed, and given offence by so doing, the sort of 
sentimental halo with which silly scribblers have tried 
to invest everything Stevenson did or said. We have 
no liking for coteries, and above all we loathe the 
literary coterie, and of the Stevenson ring we have said 
hard things. Therefore we could not be prejudiced 
against, almost we must be prejudiced in favour of, a 
true straightforward attempt to put Stevenson in 
his right place. But that attempt we nowhere 
find in Mr. Henley’s article. Instead of fair 
criticism, of open and deliberate weighing of 
Stevenson’s merits and defects, we find a case stated 
against him wholly by innuendo. Anyone who knew 
Stevenson and his work only by what Mr. Henley 
has said of him would conceive him a poor creature, 
who sometimes had a trick of talking weil, to whom 
fortune and friends, especially Mr. Henley, were 
marvellously kind, while he was anything but equally 
considerate to his friends; and that withal, the half 
had not been said against him that might have been, 
had the writer of the article been a less generous man. 
We believe in all seriousness that th® is a perfectly fair 
summing up of the effect on the reader of Mr. Henley’s 
estimate. Will one single man or woman who knew 
Stevenson say that that is a just portrait? A simple 
person might have hoped from an intimate friend, who 
claims indeed virtually to have been his only friend, a 
kind portrait ; we ask only for a just one. But let us 
give Mr. Henley all the points we can in his favour. 
We will assume that his is one of those noble minds 
so far removed from all human weaknesses that to 
them a friend is the same as a foe, and a dead 
friend no more sacred than a living stranger. His 
only object is the truth. Even so, is it not his 
duty to tell the whole truth? Does this lofty, severely 
critical standard require that when anything is said 
in favour it should so be said as to leave an un- 
favourable impression? Stevenson, we are told, was 
a good talker: so told as to leave the impression that 
he was a mere talker, and certainly not a good doer. 
His books, the thing which made Stevenson famous (one 
thorn in Mr. Henley’s side) and rich (another and a 
sharper thorn) Mr. Henley passes over; they are none 
of his; he prefers ‘‘ Esmond” and ‘‘Old Mortality ” 
(and doubtless ‘‘The Song of the Sword”). This 
is really artistic malice. The great difficulty in the 
way of depreciation of Stevenson was his stories ; 
they were an undoubted fact and undoubtedly 
successful; and it was useless seriously to maintain 
that they were not well written. Therefore say nothing 
about them save to suggest comparison with the very 
= of English novels, which of course do throw 

tevenson’s work into the shade: though none but the 


greatest do. That is artistic belittling if you will. 
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That is a familiar friend’s contribution to his dead 
friend’s literary reputation. Savage criticism would 
have been generous beside it. 

But that, after all, does not go to Stevenson’s char- 
acter. That he was no saint is not news to anything 
like so many people as Mr. Henley. chooses to pretend. 
If Mr. Henley had not lifted a corner of the veil to 
suggest that there are worse things behind than in fact 
there were, the public would still have been without 
any disposition to put down Stevenson the young man 
as abnormally free from the weaknesses of the flesh ; 
there was no fear of its taking him for ‘‘a faultless 
monster”. But it did take him to be generous, to be 
kind, tobe a gentleman. Therefore his especial friend set 
to work carefully to undermine that impression. A story 
is told of one of Stevenson’s benefactions which might 
suggest that there was a certain offensiveness and mean- 
ness behind all his apparent generosity. His kindness 
is negatived by the insistence of the writer on his own 
goodness to Stevenson to the exclusion of reciprocal 
attentions from the reader’s purview. Also, we are 
told that Stevenson never passed a mirror without 
looking at himself: the inference being that it was 
only for himself that he ever really cared. Has Mr. 
Henley never heard of a man or a woman being vain 
and yet sincerely kind in heart? Then the public 
illusion as to Stevenson being a gentleman (in the true 
sense) is dispelled by the information that there are 
intimates of Stevenson still living who have not hesitated 
to describe him ia a word of three letters. If they thought 
Stevenson a cad and said so openly while he was alive, 
Mr. Henley has much to learn from them. We do not 
think that it will be either they or Stevenson that 
readers of Mr. Henley’s article will be calling a cad. 

But the most serious false suggestion in the whole 
article is that which is put forward to explain the 
estrangement between the two friends after 1888 when 
Stevenson was at Saranac in America. From that 
time, we are led to understand, Stevenson ceased to be 
himself, ceased to be Mr. Henley’s friend, whom he left 
under an abiding grievance. Few, perhaps not more 
than four or five, know the facts as to the origin of 
this estrangement. We do, and we say without hesi- 
tation that the grievance was wholly on the other side. 
Stevenson was grievously wounded indeed ; as his sub- 
sequent letters testify over and over again. Similarly, 
while Mr. Henley certainly did kindnesses to Stevenson, 
the balance of kindness is heavily the other way. 
Finally, Mr. Henley sums up Stevenson in an epitaph 
mawkishly insincere, an unpleasant variant on the 
general tone of the article. ‘‘He was a good man, 
good at many things, and now this also he has attained 
to, to be at rest.” He was xot a good man, if that 
article leaves a true impression of him; no man that 
is contemptible is good. As for the ‘‘ rest” he has 
attained to, we cannot say that Mr. Henley in painting 
this portrait of his friend was qualifying to shareit. The 
proverb is against him. 

This last instance of the fragility of literary friend- 
ship sets one thinking what it is in the pursuit 
of letters as a profession that so often, if not usually, 
in one way or another corrupts the manhood of literary 
men. And we speak of real men of letters in this 
instance; we do not refer to the miserable crowd of 
spurious imitators, who dub themselves “literary 
men”. It is a painful phenomenon observed many 
centuries ago. Men of letters know it themselves. 
The title of this article is a phrase taught us by one of 
the best and best-known English men of letters now 
living : one who has lived amongst the cream of them 
all his life. Leigh Hunt was not the first nor the last 
literary leper. It is a pity they cannot be isolated and 
outlawed as are lepers in the flesh. We should be glad 
if we could say that this paltry exhibition of envy, 
jealousy, and spite was without parallel. Unfortunately 
the past makes any such statement impossible, and we 
are not sanguine of the future justifying it any the more. 
Still, it is too bad a case to ignore. If the world 


lets this pass, there is an end of all confidence and of 
any real friendship amongst authors and men of 
letters. 


CONSERVATIVES IN COUNCIL. 


AD Mr. Balfour been able to address the National 
Union of Conservative Associations at Wolver- 
hampton, the proceedings would have gained very 
much in distinction, but probably very much less in 
information. Because Mr. Asquith chose to assume, 
for the sake of making an apparent point, that Mr. 
Balfour would or ought to say more than the Govern- 
ment have already said about their South African plan, 
it does not follow that Mr. Balfour would have felt 
himself bound to respond to the invitation. We do not 
know what Mr. Balfour could have done more than to 
make a speech expanding his telegram. The ‘‘ one 
form of settlement consistent with permanent peace in 
South Africa” has been explained in some detail by 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour 
could have said no more, and he would not have said 
less, if he had thought it desirable to repeat once 
more the Government policy. What has been pro- 
claimed so often was not in urgent need of repetition, 
for it is not ignorance of the terms of settlement but 
unwillingness to accept them that accounts for the con- 
tinued resistance of the Boers. Mr. Balfour’s speech 
would therefore in all likelihood have been as little 
startling as the speeches that were actually made, 
though we might have expected something particularly 
impressive after Lord Dartmouth’s reminder to the 
speakers that ‘‘when the cat’s away the mice will 
play”. The speakers accepted the policy of the Govern- 
ment as it has been declared, and there was as little 
criticism of the management of the war itself as Mr. 
Balfour would have made against himself and his 
colleagues. At any rate, whatever the importance of 
the conference would have been if things had taken a 
different course, its actual importance was no more 
than lay in its showing, what hardly needed proof, 
that an assembly of Conservatives will support the 
Government. Just so much and no more may be 
said of the support of the Government’s educational 
policy. If there were any independent .critics of the 
slackness with which the Government has proceeded in 
putting that policy into actual operation they kept 
silent, and the conference did not venture beyond the 
safe opinion that they hoped the question would be 
dealt with comprehensively at the earliest opportunity. 
In short the conference was eminently commonplace 
and not the slightest indication appeared that its 
members understood the real position of the party 
either in itself or its relations to other parties. 

They are apparently oblivious of the changes that are 
ahead when the war has once been got out of the way, 
and domestic questions begin again to emerge from 
their present state of hibernation. The party is strong 
now because it is strong in the support of a national 
approval of the war and the unpopularity of the Oppo- 
sition. It is also strong because for some years now it 
has been receiving drafts from the capitalist Liberals who 
have become Conservatives with the cry that property 
is in danger, and have carried over with them ideas 
and prejudices in favour of individualism which were 
never part of the Tory creed. With these people the 
party will have difficulties. They will hamper the party 
in dealing with the working classes when social and 
industrial questions, which are of permanent interest to 
those classes, come to the front after the temporary 
withdrawal of their attention to the imperial conse- 
quences involved in the war. It must be understood that 
the thinking of the working classes is done not upon 
individualist but socialist lines. Their tendency to 
conservatism has been caused by their aversion from the 
old principles of Liberalism. They have drifted natur- 
ally to the Conservative party because they recognised 
that the Conservatives or Tories always resisted the 
radicalism with which they had become dissatisfied. 
But what will happen if that party is hampered with 
what many Conservatives seem to think is the powerful 
support of the middle-class plutocrats who represent the 
industrial individualism which the working classes are 
rejecting? There is no compensation in the support 
of the plutocracy as regards other questions on which 
at one time this plutocracy attacked the party : such 
questions for example as Church disestablishmeat and 
franchise changes. The working classes have thrown 
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off the old Liberal attitude against the Church: and 
the political changes are accomplished. The Con- 
servative party has to consider whether they shall or 


shall not alienate the most important body of its future | 


probable supporters by adopting tenets of plutocratic 
Liberalism which are inconsistent with its true tradi- 


tional principles. 


Old Liberalism is expiring among its antiquated | 


theories, but another party is in process of formation 


which will te the formidable rival of the Conservative | 


party in the near future. The Liberal Imperialists 
under the leadership of some one or another of the men 
who have their hands tied only temporarily, Sir Edward 
Grey, or Mr. Asquith, will look to the working-class 
electorate for support. They will appeal to it the more 
successfully the more the Conservative party surrenders 
to the individualist ideas of the plutocratic and 
middle-class element that has drifted into its ranks. 
It is under the influence of this element, which is 
opposed to industrial organisation and combina- 
tion, that the Conservative party has allowed itself 
to desert its own historic principles which were always 
in favour of the State control and regulation of industry. 
This accounts for the unsympathetic attitude it tends 
to assume towards trade unionism, and to the Govern- 
ment departments and public bodies when they adopt 
trade union principles in dealing with their workmen. 
Yet Mr. Herbert Spencer’s description of the policy 
of the London County Council as ‘‘ the new Toryism” 
should suggest to Conservatives that they are getting 
out of the line of their traditions by this attitude of 
hostility. Whatever may be the extravagances of trade 
unionism and the vicissitudes through which it may 


have to pass, it is destined for permanence until the | 
completer organisation of the State absorbs it. Its | 


leaders no doubt have to a very considerable extent 


grouped themselves round Mr. Morley, and the anti- | 


Imperial and individualistic ideas of which he is the 
most authoritative exponent. That however has been 
by no means the case with the mass of trade unionists : 
nor will it be, and they will find a powerful and admired 


leader in Mr. Asquith whose imperialism and record as | 
Home Secretary will make his claims on them almost | 
irresistible. They will become the backbone of the | 


reconstituted Liberal party. We may welcome its 
becoming as imperialist as the Conservative party : but 
this raises a serious question as to the effects on Tory 
policy in other directions. There are questions on 
which Tories feel deeply, such as the Church and 
Education, to which their answers are not the same as 
will be given by a Liberal party in power, no matter 
how imperialist. That way danger lies, but the stale 
opinions of the Wolverhampton Conference do nothing 
to show that Conservatives have even dreamt of any 
such event, still less that they are reconsidering their 
position in its presence. 


THE FARMER’S CHANCE. 


“TE annual Conference of Hop Growers held on 
Wednesday at Wye is the kind of thing which 
should be of real practical service to the cause of 
English agriculture. We have heard a great deal, 
within the last few years, of the need the English 
farmer has of a better scientific training and of his 
backwardness as compared with the farmers of several 
foreign countries. For a far longer period he has been 
held up to contempt as an inveterate grumbler. He 
has been presented to us as the incarnation of obstinacy 
with a head as void of intelligence as the earth was 
void of shape during Chaos. It is an old story now 
dating back certainly to a time when wheat could 
still be grown at a good profit. Its origin is obscure. 
We dare say it first took root in the pages of ‘‘ Judy” 
or Punch”. Every selfish, comfortably off townsman, 
whose sole idea of Free Trade is that by which he shall be 
able to buy his food at the lowest possible figure, and 
who thinks that all is well with the country provided 
he can always do that, is ready with scornful remarks 
about a class of men without knowledge or enterprise, 
when anything is said about the struggle the farmers 
have to make a livelihood. * 

Every inkster is bursting with proposals about jam- 
making and chicken runs, or with three or five acre 


| and cow schemes which are going to bring the people 

back to the villages and replace the worn-out English 
| farmer with a thriving happy peasant tenant who, sans 
sheep, sans dung, sans almost everything, and with 
wheat at twenty-five shillings the quarter, is going to 
restore the golden age of agriculture. The folly of the 
remedies suggested is only equalled by the cruel injus- 
tice done by such talkers and writers to a class of men 
who have struggled on in bad times and borne their 
misfortunes on the whole very bravely. 

We do not agree with the view that the English 
' farmer is obstinately stupid in his methods, or that he 
is set against receiving and profiting by the knowledge 
of those who make of agriculture a science. Take the 
hop-growers within and without Kent. Even admitting 
that these form, as it were, a little agricultural aristo- 
cracy, we cannot in reason assume that there are not 
very many thousands of English farmers, engaged in 
growing grain and roots and in fattening cattle, as 
enterprising,.as receptive of knowledge as they. No 
one who was present at the Hop Conference, or reads 
a full report of the proceedings, could fail to be struck 
by the very intelligent way in which these growers, 
small as well as big, hailing from Kent, Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, Worcestershire and other counties, entered into 
the spirit of the thing ; and, by their criticisms, ques- 
tions and in some instances short addresses, even 
helped to illustrate the force of what Professors Hall 
and Percival had to tell about the series of experiments 
now being carried out at Wye. Not only are these 
growers eager to come and add to their stock of hard- 
won knowledge, rule-of-thumb knowledge, as they 
| modestly call it, of how best to cultivate, manure and 
dry hops, but in some cases, on behalf of the industry, 
they have patriotically placed at the service of the 
College plots of land to be experimented on. As 
a result the College has been able to put to the test 
certain methods of special dressing, of training and of 
cultivating on a variety of soils and subsoils. It is 
not to be supposed that the results of experiments only 
| commenced a few years ago can promise an immediate 
revolution in so ancient a branch of agriculture as hop- 
growing. But they are remarkable for all that, and, 
by the hardheaded shrewd men who came together at 
Wye on Wednesday, were deemed well worthy of close 
attention and discussion. 

It is quite true that 1901 has not proved a bad year 
because mould or aphis attacked the bines or because 
the weather was unfavourable. On the contrary all 
the conditions favourable to a fine harvest of hops were 
realised. Nor will 1901 be recorded as a bad year 
because foreign growers in Germany, America or else- 
where flooded the market with their cheaper growths : 
the foreigner, though he certainly does keep an eye on 
the English market and strive to do business in it, so far 
at any rate, has not proved formidable to anything like 
the same extent in hops as he has in grain: his produce 
and his methods are alike distinctly inferior to those of 
the English grower. 1901 has proved such a bad year 
without the least question to the larger and more 
enterprising growers in England because the harvest 
was too good, and there was as a result some 
excess of supply as against demand which brought 
down the price to an extent that in any other market 
would be staggering. The economic problem of the 
ruinously small price which hops fetch when supply 
outruns demand is apt to be considered as altogether 
apart from questions of improved cultivation. It will 
be urged by some no doubt that you can only cure that 
evil to the grower—an oft-recurring and ancient one— 
by a strong combination of grower against merchant: 
and of combination there is little sign to-day or likeli- 
hood in the immediate future. But improvements in 
hop-growing imply methods at least as efficient as 
those that obtain at present and at the same time 
much more economic. In proportion as the grower 
learns more about the best possible methods of training 
the hops and of drying them, of warding off attack of 
fungus and insect, of the virtues of lime, of phosphate 
and of nitrogenous manure as applied to diverse soils, 
he will be the less liable to make large outlays with 
small effect—as he feels he often does at the present 
time. If, because he belongs to an entirely unorganised 
class, whose members seem at present more inclined 
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for keen competition than close combination, he 
cannot do anything to forbid the violent fluctuations 
in price which were always associated with this 
industry and which have been once more very 
noticeable during the last four years or so, he may at 
least hope, by the aid of increased knowledge, to grow 
his hops considerably cheaper than he does at present, 
and yet to grow them quite as well. Then will the 
profits of a bumper year enable him to tide over 
such lean seasons as may follow. This, if we under- 
stand its programme rightly, is what the institution at 
Wye chiefly aims at helping the English hop-grower to 
do. We sympathise entirely with this aim. It is, we 
believe, a much safer cure for the evils of the hop- 
growers than anything in the nature of a combination 
of grower against buyer. Combination in such a 
matter reminds us rather too much to be pleasant of 
the sort of thing that is done in the United States. 
The English people is not inclined to look with favour 
on that which is called a ring: it has never, we think, 
altogether reconciled itself to what Lord Salisbury— 
happy in his word if not in his occasion—once described 
as ‘* that which is called a wirepuller”. The rings and 
caucuses remind us of the ugliest, most selfish, most 
pelf-grabbing side of American life. The English 
farmer can show clean hands so far: we would not 
have even a suspicion of Yankee methods about him. 
The South-Eastern Agricultural College at Wye, 
conducted on its present wise lines, will succeed in 
rendering substantial service to the farming interest. 
Instead of adopting a superior attitude towards the 
farmers, affecting to regard them as ignorant and 
stupid, it frankly avails itself of the results of their 
long practical experience, seeks their co-operation and 
suggestions, and at the same time explores every nook 
and cranny in the hop-growing world and strives to 
bring light to bear on dark spots. It leads the way in 
chemical and botanical experiments, but always quietly 
and modestly ; and it is of course able, seeing that its 
living does not actually depend on its output and sale 


of produce, to make experiments and try new methods © 


which the farmer himself obviously cannot attempt. 
This is the sort of agricultural education which 
will benefit farming in England—a most judicious 
mixture of science and practice. Of course the 
hop industry, though an exceedingly interesting 
one, is only a branch of farming. Still 
which, taking good years with very bad ones such 
as the present, amounts to some hundreds of thousands 
of hundredweights, represents between one and two 
million pounds in value, and vitally affects a large 
population of workers, cannot be looked upon as a 
trifle. We are ahead of the foreign competitor in this 
branch of agriculture: we must make a point of 
keeping ahead of him, of making our position unassail- 
able. But we want to see science aiding agriculture in 
this thoroughly practical and friendly way all over the 
land: the grain and root growers of Wiltshire, the 
sheep-breeders of Hampshire who too often seem help- 
less against the ravages of sheep disease—these and 
indeed farmers throughout the country could be greatly 
helped and encouraged, if Agricultural Colleges pre- 
cisely similar to that at Wye were in their midst. There 
is a tendency among those who are deeply concerned 
for the welfare of agriculture to represent—in all 
sincerity —that nothing can be done to help to revive the 
industry whilst corn is at its present impossible price. 
The price of corn is, so far as the arable districts are 
concerned, not even excepting the scarcity of labour, 
the greatest problem of to-day: but in spite of that 
price the farmer does struggle on, and we feel sure that 
his future would promise better if, in such matters as 
the choice of the most paying varieties of wheat, the 
most effective methods of dressing the soil and the 
best way of coping with mortality in the fold, he were 
constantly aided by men like the Principal of the South- 
Eastern College and his competent staff. 


UNIVERSITY LAMPS NEW AND OLD. 
{| ary years since a respectable number of people 
were left in Oxford who believed in the verbal 
inspiration of the New Statutes, in the divine right of 
the examination system, in married dons and in the 


a crop, | 


Balliol new buildings. A solitary survivor, and he 
resident amid the palms and temples of the South, has 
lately * furbished up the pikes and partisans of over- 
dated controversy, and, re-trumpeted from Ausonian 
hills, come the war cries and shibboleths of early- 
Victorian Reform. ‘Lest we forget” is inscribed on 
Professor Lewis Campbell's title-page. By all means 
let us remember. But when veterans—Mr. Holyoake, 
for instance—look back upon old struggles and victories, 
they remember usually with moderation, without inso- 
lence, and with a recognition that truth and right were 
not wholly on one side. They hear perhaps also the 
rustling of Fortune’s wings. So much the elucida- 
tion of Sophocles might have taught a distinguished 
Grecian. But “le Cléricalisme”, though stiff and crazy 
in its joints, is still to Dr. Campbell a living bogey, 
in whose face a tom-tom must be beaten with 
loud shouts. The religious ideas of Bishop Ken and 
John Keble are ‘‘a crude superstition”. A malicious 
joke between Lord Westbury and Dean Stanley to the 
effect that Pusey had consoled himself for the acquittal 
of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ” writers by the reflexion 
that ‘‘the Lord Chancellor will some day feel what is 
meant by eternal punishment” is gravely repeated. 
And so much do old warriors live in the past that it 
scarcely surprises us to find Dr. Campbeli believing 
that the Tiibingen theory and ‘‘ Leben Jesu ”’ still hold 
the intellectual field. On educational questions his 
position is that Jowett has spoken and the cause is 
finished. To sucha simple faith there is no need of 
further investigation. 

Unlike the Emeritus Professor we have tried to look 
at both sides of a large controversy. University 
‘‘nationalisation”—reform generally we have not 
space to discuss—meant that Oxford and Cambridge 
were no longer to be a close preserve of the Church of 
England and of the upper classes. Let us take the 
second point first. The medieval system, as everyone 
| knows, brought to the Cam and Isis students from all 
‘classes of society. Whatever their social station before 
they came up, from noble to menial, it continued the 
| same, without any false shame or pretence, at college. 
' Bonner, when Bishop of London, gave ‘‘a great brasse- 
pott, in acknowledgement whence he had his rise”, to 
the Hall in whose kitchen he had been a scullion. 
| Bishop Prideaux trudged to Oxford and served the spit 
in Exeter kitchen. Another prelate, Robinson, began at 
| the ploughtail and ended as ambassador. Whitefield 
carried the leather jack to ‘‘ the gentlemen” in 
the Pembroke Hall as he had done to boors in his 
mother’s ale-house at Gloucester. Oxford was to him 
no place of humiliation but a ‘‘ sweet retirement ”, 2 
gate to the priesthood. Heber defended and Gladstone 
regretted this old order, which enabled the plebeii 
filius to mix naturally with the filius equitis, without 
any make-believe of equal habits and expenses. How- 
ever, though not abolished in theory even yet, it had 
already become an anachronism a century ago. Except 
scholars and exhibitioners few came to Oxford and 
Cambridge but the well-to-do. The reformers tried to 
extend University advantages to a humbler class of 
students in two ways. The revival of the non-collegiate 
system was honestly intended, but has greatly disap- 
pointed expectation. The entries at Oxford this term 
have fallen to forty-three, and it is found that non- 
collegiates try, when possible, to take their degree 
from a college. The other change, less honestly 
intended, was to throw open all scholarships to 
merit. It might have been foreseen that this reform 
would merely hand over endowments left for the 
assistance of the poor to those whose means made 
it possible to be meritorious. A large number of 
sharp young men who could well afford a Univer- 
sity course are every year presented with a reward 
of £320. In fact it was for themselves rather 
than the poor clerk that the colleges desired ‘‘ equality 
of opportunity”. ‘‘We do not want needy men 
but able men”, was the frank answer of the tutors 
of one society to the Commissioners. A discredit- 
able scramble for the cleverest schoolboys is the 
result. With the leavings, which are not worth 
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offering as bribes, the colleges do what they can in an 
unostentatious way to help struggling and deserving 
students. Economies have been introduced. And 
indeed there has been a certain levelling ; for the rich 
undergraduate, though not less given to pleasure than 
of old, is less profusely open-handed, and likes to get 
his meney’s worth, while the poor man wants to do as 
others do. Athletics cost a good deal, and everybody 
intends to ‘“‘have a good time”. George Herbert 
‘“‘had to fast for it” when he bought a book; but 
‘‘plain living and high thinking” is not a modern 
ideal. Canon Gore spoke the other day at S. Mary’s, 
Oxford, of the depressing truth that ‘‘after half a 
century of reform it is impossible to say that there is a 
deeper or wider thirst for knowledge in our schools or 
universities”. For now there are as many idle poor 
men as rich. 

Admission of Dissenters did not figure prominently in 
the reforming platform. The ‘‘ Edinburgh” begged 
them to be patient, on the ground that the door opened 
for them must be opened also to admit Romanists. 
Nor were they very anxious to come. They feared the 
literary and Anglican atmosphere of venerable institu- 
tions which Bright described as ‘‘homes of dead 
languages and undying prejudices”. The vase which 
had held the ointment might be troken but it would 
retain the scent. It seemed wiser to disestablish and 
disendow the old universities, and raise better ones out 
of the proceeds at Manchester and Birmingham. On 
the other hand the ideal of academic Liberals was not 
denominational freedom but the broadening of creeds. 
Clerical Fellows might continue if subscription were 
relaxed. Professor Campbell, who points out that the 
agitation against tests began at the Feathers Tavern in 
1771 and triumphed in 1871, forgets that as early as 1709 
the Whigs proposed to release Fellows from the obliga- 
tion of ordination and celibacy, and to reduce their 
incomes—the surplus was to go to pay off the National 
Debt. He makes it very clear that Churchmen had no 
choice but to resist changes directed against the historic 
Christian faith. Not only were “light and air” to be 
let into monkish rookeries, but ‘‘ Jewish old clothes” 
were to be discarded. 

But the issue did not really lie between reformers and 
anti-reformers. Far more formidable to the Pro- 
gressives than the ‘‘ organised torpor’ of Hebdomadal 
conservatism was the turning tide of a deep ecclesi- 
astical movement. Ideal was met by ideal, brains by 
brains, the picture of a nationalised by the picture of a 
re-Catholicised university, an omnium gatherum of 
competing chairs by a hierarchy of knowledge leading 
up to the supreme science. Whytehead’s ‘‘ College 
Life”, written before his early death by a brilliant 
young Cambridge don, will exemplify the high dreams 
which were dreamt in the thirties by those counter- 
reformers who hoped, by enforcing rather than abolish- 
ing statutes, to make the universities once more homes 
of the highest Christian learning, refuges for spiritual 
aspiration and thought from the ever-growing pressure 
of the material, the utilitarian, and the transitory. 

No Churchman looking back will now consider that 
it was practicable to preserve a great ideal by shutting 
out Nonconformists. And admission being granted, 
every other concession was bound to follow. Not 
theoretically, perhaps; for while Thorold Rogers 
shocked chiefly the Latinity of Convocation by asserting 
** Universitas est szcularis institutio”, no one could 
deny that the colleges, those ‘‘ porches of the Temple ”, 
had been founded on a family basis for prayer as much 
as study. And in fact the earlier Liberals denied of the 
Church, as Cobden denied of agriculture, if Free 
Trade were established, that its position would be 
more than slightly affected. But a gate opened by 
inches is sure in the end to stand wide. Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley said in 1880 that a single test preserved 
would be as offensive to him and his friends as the 
shilling duty to the Freetrader. Each college, to be 
sure, must have at least one official in Holy Orders. At 
Oxford about half the Heads and a quarter of the resi- 
dent Fellows are still clergymen. Two-thirds of these 
(Professor Campbell has fallen into a confusion which 
makes his figures entirely misleading) were elected 
before the last Commission. But voluntary entrance 
into Orders is not uncommon. The chapel services con- 


tinue, though the easier discipline of roll-call causes 
many chapels to be almost empty. The authorities are 
on the whole well disposed towards religion and 
anxious not to stir the mud of controversy. There is 
absolutely no movement for secularising the colleges. 
Still, logic has an awkward way of refusing to 
sham dead, and illogical systems dependent on good 
feeling are precarious. Given a Unitarian head, a 
small college with a majority of Roman Catholic 
Fellows, or one or two other not impossible contingen- 
cies, and the present delicate adjustment would be 
impossible to work. The Church—indocilis pauperiem 
pati—acted on a right instinct in founding Keble, 
which, however, with overstrained conciliation was 
then staffed with Gladstonians. But there are larger 
questions ahead. Liberals who prefer substance to 
form are probably not dissatisfied with the result of 
the restriction of the theological chairs to clergymen. 
Yet the restriction is sure to be assailed With the 
system of degrees in divinity everyone is discontented. 
But the most troublesome question of the future is the 
school of Theology. It was meant to compensate the 
Church for her great losses, and she will scarcely con- 
sent to inter-denominationalise this chief training for 
her priesthood. But a whole district of Oxford is 
being covered, as Green advised, with ‘‘ colleges ” for 
non-Anglican divinity students. The rabbins of Dissent 
decline the fallentis semita vitz. There are all the 
elements then of a new embitterment. 

The pre-Tractarians, as Jowett said, had little litera- 
ture but much character. Tractarian and reforming 
Oxford abounded in both. To Oxonia Reformata 
(Cambridge has not been ‘‘improved and enlarged” 
so severely) no one will deny learning and culture. 
But when in the average common-room comparison 
of notes about examination papers is varied only by 
discussion of bicycles and kodaks, dulness settles upon 
brain and heart. Oriel once produced a Movement. 
Neither it nor any college will ever produce another. 


‘* ANNIVERSAIRE!” 


LTHOUGH our country is England and our atti- 
tude at most times unquestionably English, we, 

like any true Parisian, have been ‘‘ keeping” with no- 
small interest an ‘‘anniversary”. Indeed, we keep it 
still—so interested, so ‘‘ reminiscent” are we. Appro- 
priately, we ejaculate, ‘‘Ayearago”. And sigh. And 
reflect. But we do not imitate the Parisian so far as to 
don dress clothes in broad daylight, overcoat un- 
buttoned ; nor have we as cause for commemoration a 
death, as destination a cemetery. It is not a pilgrimage, 
not a gathering. Monsieur Je Ministre will not be 
present, eloquent. No banquet will follow. No ex- 
pressions of profound regret, no public reference toa 
glorious episode will be made. In everyday attire, we 
approach the boulevards and so modestly, that we 
pass unnoticed. Ours is a private, a quiet little 
‘anniversary’. So we walk imperturbably; yet— 
precisely one year ago, following the same route, we 
wondered whether on turning that corner we should 
come upon a noisy mob and, charged by the police, be 
made to run. We were anxious, everyone was anxious ; 
one glanced nervously to right and left, one strained 
one’s ears in order to catch the first sound of the old 
familiar cries, stirring and sometimes sinister cries. 
Were the old days to return, the Dreyfus days—days 
when threats and, in brawls, blows were exchanged, 
days when Paris was almost ‘‘ occupied” by the police 
and Garde Républicaine, days when sudden charges 
took place—terrifying and infuriating—days when we 
ran and ran and ran? Peace or further disorder, in 
fact? Was the truce brought about by the Exhibition 
to continue? The Exhibition had failed — so why 
should it have blotted out grievances, introduced con- 
tent and calm? In the distance, the Amnesty Bill 
and the arrival of Mr. Kruger. Strikes were expected ; 
in a week, the Government would be greeted with angry 
interpellations and, even from many of its supporters, 
with reproaches. Suspense, then ; anxiety—so chat no 
one could determine what might happen. Suspicion, 
as well; for the Nationalists were ‘‘lying low”. In 
the interval, therefore, until the problem had been 
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solved—until the truce had been broken or had | 
developed into a peace—caution, infinite caution. And 
so, in the cafés, discussion gave way to gossip and to 
games of backgammon, écarté, dominoes; no one 
harassed his neighbour, one was conciliatory, one was 
polite. And, as time went on, this amiability became 
established—so that the dominoes rattled more than 
ever on the café tables, so that the supply of back- | 
gammon boards and packs of cards had to be increased. 
And we, we also, played games—dealt out cards, hoped , 
to find the double-six. A year ago! November, 1goo! | 
Most memorable of months! What wonder that we, | 
safe and sound to-day, able to perambulate hither and | 
thither without fear, what wonder—we ask—that we | 
should choose to celebrate the anniversary of the truce | 
which developed into an unsigned but nevertheless a | 
generally accepted Peace, the Peace of Paris ? 
Still at dominoes and other games, the habitucs of | 
our café. So—no discussions. The old patron, the | 
old waiters, the old dog; behind the counter, the old | 
patronne. In fact, no changes. Choosing a table, our | 
table of twelve months ago, we try to calculate how 
many times our neighbour—an apoplectic and once in- | 
flammable bourgeois—has sought out the double-six in | 
a year. His voice rises: ‘‘ Not yet. Not even this | 
time. Nor now. Mon cher, never”. And it is true: 
the double-six refuses to come his way, he gets a two- | 
blank or a three-four or a double-blank, and sighs | 
deeply over them all. Before the truce, he would have | 
sworn. Nor does another neighbour ever ‘‘ mark” the | 
king in écarté. ‘‘ See”, he cries, ‘‘ the queen. Always | 
the queen, or an ace oraknave. Neveraking. You, 
mon cher, must be a Royalist—for you get it often. 
What? Again? C’est trop fort.” Before the truce, he 
would have denounced his partner as a Royalist who 
conspired against the Republic, and the partner would 
have called him a ‘‘lunatic”, a ‘‘ blackguard”, the 
“valet” of the Jews. As forthe backgammon players, 
they cast dice amiably, murmuring—‘‘ Fives. Let me 


see, let me deliberate. I play. No, I pause. I change |, 
| he rejoices. 


my mind; I play. You, now. Two and six. Bien. 
I play. No, I pause. I change my mind, I play.” | 
Before the truce, they would have fretted over the 
pausing, forbidden any change of ‘‘ mind”, flushed, | 
gesticulated, declared that backgammon was too re- 
spectable a game to be played by an infamous 
Dreyfusard. Peace, indeed! A fear of peace! The | 
fruits of peace! We, ourselves, are melted by all this | 
amiability, feel habitués—are capable of calling the | 
waiter ‘‘gascon” and would love to seek out the 
double-six, the king, and say ‘‘I play ” and ‘‘I pause”, 
and ——-. No matter; we content ourselves with 
sipping our mild apéritif, then drink to the anniversary. 
However, other habitués prefer gossip to games. No 
doubt some are abusing the Government, even men- 
tioning the word Dreyfusard. It has come into the 
French language, might be recognised by the French 
Academy. Politically, there are only Dreyfusards and 
anti-Dreyfusards. But if M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
is being condemned, his name is not shouted. 
No one, if he be libelling M. Loubet, flushes. 
Indeed, so far as we can hear, only social 
matters are under discussion; and we, listening, 
Jearn much about the “ affaire” at the Comédie 
Francaise. Since Coquelin, Le Bargy and other 
Associates of the House of Molitre have been deprived 
of certain privileges, they, it seems, hold almost daily 
meetings. They plot: are conspirators. In their 
dressing-rooms, they speak in whispers. ‘‘ The situa- 
tion”, says a Parisian, ‘‘ is gay. Imagine the come- 
dians, the tragedians and their admirable sisters in 
their costumes, painted and powdered, conspiring 
during the entr’acte, with a sentinel before the door to 
keep off listeners. They refuse to give in: they have 
sworn to win back the privilege of accepting or reject- 
ing plays. In the largest dressing-room, they strut to 
and fro, scheming. Without knowing it, they act. | 
All make gestures, speak in professional tones. They 
talk and talk and talk until the call-boy comes—then | 
make a rendezvous for the next entr’acte, after the | 
final fall of the curtain, for supper and for the morrow”. 

‘*Bien”, replies a friend. ‘‘I will be witty: I will call 

the whole affair—‘!I’Enigme’”. And laughter follows : 

for the latest play produced at the Comédie has as 


play ? 


| depart. 


title, ‘“‘l’Enigme”. Neither the strike of the miners 


nor the dispute with Turkey is considered seriously. 
_ Strikes are for ever taking place, threatening to become 


‘‘general”. It is a matter of—‘‘I am sorry for the 
miners” -or ‘‘Tant pis, for the miners”, or, simply, 
‘* C’est peu intéressant: n’en parlons plus”. But the 
Sultan of Turkey arouses mirth. He would have 
cheated. He would have threatened. He would have 
made France ridiculous. ‘‘ Ah, mon cher, how furious 
must he be! How he must revenge himself infamously 


_ by cutting off heads! How many bodies has he not, 


in his anger, hurled into the Bosphorus?” No one 
can answer these questions, so everyone nods his head. 
Then comes the pleasantest news we have heard 


throughout this day of anniversary. 
This topic is—toys! The Préfet de Police feeling 


that children are in need of original toys, amazing toys, 


| has called upon all toy-makers to produce their most 


astonishing work. They have been idle of late, offering 
old-fashioned goods. They have made no progress, 
falling back on the automatic tram, the breathing doll. 
Enough of this, cries M. Lépine. Rise all of you: it 


| is time to create. A subscription list will be opened, 


prizes for the best toys will be distributed. And so 
Parisians ‘‘ subscribed” freely out of regard for their 
‘* gosses ”; so toy-makers toil all day, so will there be 
original toys, amazing toys, in Paris by Christmas. 
‘*C’est bien”, says a bourgeois. ‘*‘M. Lépine has a 
heart. M. Lépine must have children of his own. M. 
Lépine deserves every father’s thanks”. Also, we learn 
that the funeral of a policeman (who died in the accom- 


_ plishment of his duty) was attended by M. Waldeck- 


Rousseau himself and by a prominent representative of 


| the President of the Republic. Other high officials were 


present; the flowers were ‘‘ magnificent”. ‘‘C’est 
bien ”’, says the bourgeois who approves of M. Lépine. 
‘*M. Waldeck-Rousseau and M. Loubet are tactful. 
They have a heart. They have displayed the true 
Republican spirit.” But we turn from the bourgeois— 
for our neighbour has got at last the double-six. And 
And he cries, ‘‘ Take care. Now, I shall 
win. I place it here. Play, if you can.” You cannot 
Then, draw mon cher—draw and draw and 
draw”. And the man draws, and the others shake with 
glee; and, truly enough, our neighbour wins. On the 
strength of his victory, he orders more apéritifs. But 
as we fear that, in the next game, the double six 
will refuse again to come his way and that he, now so 
blithe, will despair, we, disliking the idea, determine to 
As we pass the écarté players, we hear— 
‘*The king. I mark the king. No, nocards. I play”. 
then, ‘‘ Fours. I play. No, I pause. I change my 
mind, I play”. Finally, ‘‘ It will be superb, it will be 
supreme. All Paris will assist at the féte of Victor 
Hugo. When? In February”. So—another fete, 
another opportunity for the Parisian to don dress 
clothes in broad daylight, his overcoat unbuttoned. 
With reason, however. It will be Victor Hugo’s fete : 
we, also, resolve to don dress clothes in broad daylight, 
leave—perhaps—our overcoat unbuttoned. It will not 
be a private, a quiet little anniversary, but a great, a 
glorious centenary. 


RABBITS AND HARES. 
Il. 


[* my former paper I have made a surmise as to the 

steps hy which the common ancestors of the hare 
and rabbit may have passed, gradually, into the one 
and the other—the burrowing and the racing animal. 
It is as interesting—and quite as harmless—to treat 
either of the existing species as the ancestor of future 
ones, more or less unlike them, and, by observation of 
the habits of each, to speculate on the lines along which 
this process of differentiation might proceed. For 
myself I can imagine the rabbit as the remote parent of, 


' at least, two creatures differing widely in form and 


habits of life, both from itself and each other. One of 

these I see, in my mind’s eye, a nimble little arboreal 

creature, leaping lightly about from bough to bough, 

almost like a squirrel, and of a size not very much 

superior to it. The other bears a greater resemblance 

to its present self. It is still a rabbit and a burrower, 
B 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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but the hind legs have become greatly lengthened, the 
front ones proportionately reduced, and it scuds, leaping, 
over the sandy soil of the warrens, after the fashion of a 
jerboa or a small kangaroo. Other forms I see, but 
though, in habit, sufficiently distinct from the parent 
one they are, structurally, far less so, so, as space 
cramps, I will forbear to shadow them forth. But how 
are these dreams dreamed? Do they rise upon any 
foundation ? How in the world, to begin with, should 
a rabbit become a tree-climber ? 
process has already begun, and “‘ the beginning ”, as the 
Greek proverb says, ‘‘is more than half of the whole ”’. 
Some time ago I lived in a land of rabbits, sand and fir- 
trees, and I there had constant opportunities of noticing 


My answer is that the | 


how quickly fallen branches of the latter had their bark © 
nibbled off, becoming, at last, bleached skeletons, even | 
| to keep aloof, altogether, from the extensive forests 


to their smallest tips. As long as it was mere twigs 
that were thus treated, there was, indeed, no great 
wonder in it, but though this was usually the 
case, there were not wanting, here and _ there, 
boughs of a larger size, and these often appeared 
to me to have been stripped to a greater height 
than could be well accounted for, even supposing the 


rabbits to have stood on their hind legs, and stretched | 


up as far as they could reach. At last some great 
limbs, blown down in a storm, and an uprooted haw- 
thorn tree forbade me any further, ‘‘ so to interpret ”. 
The rabbits must have run up the trunk or main limb, 
and clambered from there into the branches. Other- 
wise, it did not seem possible to account for the high- 
water mark of their teeth. 

As the winter deepened, and snow lay much on the 
ground, I used to notice, day after day, the state of a 
certain hedge, that skirted one side of a lonely road, 
passirg over a moor, which road was an accustomed 
walk of mine. The whole network of the lower and 
thicker branches of this hedge was more or less denuded 
of bark, and, gradually, the stripping process began to 
rise higher and higher. 
evident that the rabbits could have got to where they 
did only by climbing into the hedge. 
therefore, as it seems to me, is to some extent, 
already, a climber, nor can I see why, in course of 
time, he should not become as entirely arboreal as is 
the tree-kangaroo, an animal the whole plan and 
principle of whose structure proclaims him to have 
been originally——that is ancestrally—formed for bound- 
ing over the country. There is no impassable gap, 
that I can see, between such small amount of climbing 


Here, too, it soon became | 


The rabbit, | 


will, a good deal, resemble a grey squirrel—but with- 
out the tail. I can think of no initial impetus that 
might lead to the development of that. I must here 
take leave of the rabbit, for, though I should have liked 
to have left him a kangaroo, also, and look upon a 
certain well-known action of his as the path by which 
he may become one, | have not space for this. 

I pass on to the hare (suum cuique) and here, to 
some extent, one may see ‘‘the future in the instant” 
for there is, already, a form of Lepus timidus (or 
Europeus) which, though bearing the same name 
and having the same bodily shape, is yet, psychologi- 
cally considered, quite another creature. I made his 
acquaintance, not in England, but in Germany. The 
open country around Wiesbaden swarms with hares, 
and these, as far as I have been able to observe, seem 


which also form a feature of the country. In 
walking through these forests, however, I some- 
times started a hare, and I was struck with 
the different appearance which these animals _pre- 
sented, and the very different characteristics which 
they displayed, from their relatives of the plains. Inno 
instance did they go off at very great speed, nor seek 
the open country, even though quite close to it. They 
made, directly, for the thickest undergrowth—which 
was, indeed, all about them—and into this they would 
either disappear, or run close round it, in a way that 
was very interesting to see, and struck me as quite 
remarkable. They seemed to hug the bush, in the 
sense—though much more literally—that a ship hugs 
the shore. One side seemed constantly touching it, 
indeed to be pressed flat against it, whilst the fur and 
whole body had that pressed, shrinking, drawn-in 
appearance which suggests stealth and caution, and is 
equally opposed both to the idea and the reality of 
speed. The hare’s whole soul, in fact, seemed to 
shrink from observation, and this mental state, this 
ecstasy of avoidance, was printed upon every inch of 
the bodily frame, each turn and motion, and, also, 
upon the expression. This last, however, was by 
no means that of fear alone, a crafty caution lived 
in it also, and seemed, even, to predominate over 


| the timidity which called it forth. Self-confidence was 


there. 


as the rabbit now adventures on to get bark during | 


the winter, and that which would make him, practi- | 


cally, a squirrel. A large limb of a tree, lying on the 
ground, is, for climbing purposes, much like a tree 
itself. The principal difference is that it is easier, but 
this primary ease passes, gradually, into varying 
degrees of difficulty. The trunk, as we may now call 
it, though, at first, horizontal, soon gives a bend 
upwards, and then come ramifying branches that 
approach more or less to the perpendicular, as 
do the trunks of standing trees. They are thin, 
of course, compared to trees of any size, but 
woods have young, thin trees in them, as well as 
older and thicker ones, and our rabbit, as he slowly 
became arboreal, would, probably, begin by ascending 
these. Still, a tree not wholly prostrate—and this was 
the case with the hawthorn I mentioned—would give 
practice in running quickly up and down an incline 
where the surface was too large to allow of clasping, 
and, as the fall of a tree may, owing to various vicissi- 
tudes, be arrested at almost any point, the power of 


doing so would become implanted, to a greater and | 


greater extent, in the graduating animal. At a certain 
stage of this process, if not from the very beginning, 


It was easy—or it seemed to me to be easy—to 
see that the hare thought well of its chances, and, with 
all its alarm, felt pretty sure of success. It may be 
asked, how could I observe all this in an animal running 
directly away from me? This last, however, was not 
always the case. Sometimes I had a dog with me, a 
fair-sized and somewhat lumbering animal, of involved 
breed, though answering to the classic name of Cicero 
bestowed upon him by the good old Herr Pfarrer, 
in whose family I was residing. The crashing of the 
dog through the undergrowth would sometimes start 
one of these Waldhaase (for they had acquired a dis- 
tinctive name) in my direction, and, with its attention 
concentrated on the danger behind it, it would seldom 
see me, so that, more than once, I was able to watch 
it closely, for some little while. I have then seen it 
slink, in the way I have described, round several large, 
thick bramble bushes, passing from one to the other 
with a sort of lolloping gait that could never be per- 
fectly described as a gallop, and, in which, the hind legs 
seemed to be constantly tucked up beneath the belly, pro- 
ducing a hunched-up appearance very different from 
that typical one of a hunted hare—long, low, ventre & 
terre—with which one is so familiar. Speed, indeed, 
seemed to be a quite secondary part of the hare’s plan 
of escape. Its main idea was to cling to, and dodge 
round, bushes—-the larger ones seeming always to be 


_ preferred—thus keeping a thick mass of jungle between 


sharp claws would be a great advantage, and, as soon | 


as these had become adequately developed, tall and 
Straight trees could be ascended. Whether the size 
of the tree-rabbit would then tend to increase or 
diminish is, perhaps, a question. A larger animal 
could clasp the trunks of fair-sized trees more effectu- 
ally, but a lighter one would be far better able 
to scramble up, by hooking its claws into the in- 
equalities of the bark, and would, moreover, probably 
acquire greater speed and agility. On the whole, it 
seems to me likely that the tree-rabbit of the future 


itself and the pursuing dog. Into this, whenever it 
seemed advisable, it would creep and, with head held 
low and ears back, make its way through it, with great 
ease and smoothness, so that its progress, which had, 
before, been slow, now seemed swift, in the altered 
circumstances. Then, coming out at some other point, 
having always left the dog on the farther side—it would 
gain another shrubbery, and continue as before. The 
dog, as a rule, did not enter the thick, thorny tangle, at 
the place where the hare had done. He would run 
around, looking for athinner place, and crying with dis- 
appointment, and, when, at last, he did go in, 
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the heavy, crashing noises, and occasional 
of distress — thorns most probably — were witness 
of his slow rate of progress. When he came out the 


hare would be many bushes ahead, and, at length, | 


being hopelessly distanced, he would give up the chase. 
As far as speed was concerned, this dog could have 
caught the hare many times over, though, in the open, 
in spite of considerable fleetness, he was always hope- 
lessly distanced by every one he put up. Two totally 
different kinds of tactics were employed against him, 
by what seemed to be two quite distinct animals, and 
each was entirely successful. But, though the whole 
look and aspect of these wood-hares differed from that 
of the hares on the plains—as seeming to express 
another nature—yet I was told by Germans that, if a 
specimen of each were to be laid on a table, it would 
be impossible to say which was which. Who can 
doubt, however, that, as time goes on, structure will 
begin to be modified, till, with shortened limbs and 
ears, and a number of correllated changes, the wood- 
hare—or Waldhaase—will hardly look like a hare at all ? 
Epmunp SELovs. 


‘““A MOST HARD-WORKING PROFESSION.” 


Ts eminent lawyer so amusingly drawn in Mr. 

Reginald Turner’s novel, ‘‘ Cynthia’s Damages 
describes his histrionic client as ‘*‘a young lady who, 
by indomitable courage and application, has become a 
leading light in a most hard-working profession”. 
This notion of stage-life is not confined to lawyers. 
There is a quite general impression that to be a mime 
is to follow a frightfully arduous calling. As most 
mimes (say nine in ten of them) are almost always out 
of work, this impression seems to be rather false. 


Setting aside the submerged nine-tenths, let me inquire | 


whether the buoyant tenth leads quite so laborious a 
life as we suppose. 

Let me take, first of all, a cursory glance at other 
professions. I see the ‘‘man of business” leaving 
his home after an early breakfast and returning to 
it only for a late dinner. Half of one of the inter- 
vening hours he devotes to his lunch. Through- 
out the rest he is at work in his office. I see 
the civil servant at his desk from ten or eleven A.M. 
till five or six P.M. (Against his brief interval 
for lunch must usually be set a whole evening de- 
voted to literary work.) I see the clergyman going 
his perpetual round between Matins and Evensong. 
All day long I hear the naval officer shouting his orders 
from the quarter-deck, in the intervals of ‘‘ cramming” 
for some imminent examination, and the barrister plead- 
ing for clients whose affairs he has mastered through 
prodigal expenditure of midnight-oil. The doctor’s 
bell may be set clanging at any hour of the night, and 
out of bed must the doctor stumble forth into the night, 
to pit his skill against Death’s. Never, while light 
lasts in the heavens, will the jealous painter spare 
one moment from his canvas. From the sculptor’s 
hand the chisel drops not till... But enough of 
my cursory glance. I need not labour my point that 
most professions are worked at from morning to 
night without much cessation. In point of hard work, 


how do they compare with the peculiar profession of | 


acting? The average play lasts from eight to eleven. 
A mime who appears both in the first and in the last 
act must reach the theatre at (say) half-past seven, in 
order to change his clothes and paint his face. Having 
removed the paint and resumed mufti, he leaves the 
theatre at (say) half-past eleven. Suppose that the 


distance between his home and the theatre is a distance | 


of half an hour. We then credit him with a working- 
day of four hours. 
both on Wednesday and on Saturday. We then credit 
him with working for eight hours on two days in the 
week. But really we are too generous. The two 
hours spent by him in going backwards and _for- 
wards come rather under the head of healthy 
exercise than of actual labour. And in the three 
hours of the play’s duration he is not working all 
the time. Deducting time for entr’actes, we find that 
a play lasts rather less than two and ahalf hours. We 
assume, too, that an actor who is not playing ‘‘ lead” 
is not actually on the stage for more than half an hour 


yelp | 
| ance he is lounging at the ‘‘ wings”, or in the green- 


altogether. During the greater part of the perform- 
room, or in his dressing-room. So that the averagely 
successful mime is not actually practising his art for 
more than four hours in the course of the week. ‘‘ But”, 
you interject, ‘‘ how about ‘ study’? And rehearsals ?” 
True, I had forgotten them. But there is not nearly so 
much of them as there used to be. One must allow for 
the long-run system. In the old stock-companies there 
were, perhaps, daily rehearsals. But in the modern 
touring-company, which sets out on a wide nomady 
with but one play to bless itself with, there is after the 
outset no rehearsing at all. And I suppose that the 
London theatres have between them a yearly average of 
four productions apiece. Assuming that the average 
play is rehearsed for three weeks, and that average 
length of every rehearsal is three hours, we find that 
the averagely successful mime puts in yearly some two 
hundred and sixteen hours of preliminary work. But 
we bring it down with a rush from that not very 
stupendous total, when we remember that only during 
one small part of every rehearsal is he himself rehears- 
ing. Say that he himself is on the stage for three- 
quarters of anhour. That leaves fifty-four hours as his 
yearly average. I do not (judging by results) imagine 
that to actual ‘‘ study” he devotes much more time 
than is required for learning his words by heart. 
Let us suppose, charitably, that he ‘thinks about a 
new part for two hours altogether. That brings 
up his yearly average for extra work to  sixty- 
two hours. I have not the patience to work out 
from my previous calculations his yearly average of 
hours of actual work before the public, and to collate 
this total (plus sixty-two) with the yearly average of 


| hours spent in work by the doctors, sailors, lawyers, 


| 


financiers, painters and other unfortunates. But I have 
said enough, surely, to gladden the hearts and stiffen 
the backs of all those stage-struck girls and stage- 
struck boys who are being checked in their aspirations 


“by their parents’ solemn warning that the stage means 


| 
| 


very hard work. 
Let me carry encouragement a step further for them. 
In considering the exigency of any profession, one 


| must take account not merely of the number of hours 


Suppose that there is a matinée | 


that must be devoted to work in the course of the year, 
but also of the degree of vital energy— force of body, 
force of intellect, force of emotion—which in every 
hour it absorbs from you. Now, to be a great actor, 
you must have these three forces in a high degree. 
Unless you are physically strong you cannot get 
through the performance of such a part as Hamlet, for 
example, without showing obvious signs of fatigue. 
You cannot, moreover, give a worthy rendering of that 
part unless you have brought to bear on it a large 
brain and a large heart. But to give a worthy render- 
ing of the average part is not so difficult an affair. To 
walk and talk for half an hour in the course of the 
evening makes no great strain on your physique, even 
though you have to walk gracefully and to talk in a 
high key. Moreover, the amount of brain-power you 
require for ‘‘ studying” the average creation of the 
average dramatist is—well, not above the average. 
Nor is the emotional power that you require for 
‘feeling ” nightly all that is in it. However, doubtless, 
the aspirants whom I am addressing do not wish to be 
average mimes, and feel that they are cut out for great 
things. Even so, they need not fear that their art will 
‘take it out of” them, to any alarming extent. In 
acting a great part they will have to spend a good deal 
of physical force. But their intellectual force will be 
spent merely beforehand: once their conception of a 
part’s meaning is clear, their minds may be set at 
rest. They will not have to elucidate the part every 
evening. Nor will they even have to ‘“ feel” it after 
(say) fifty consecutive evenings. Even if they then be still 
able to feel it (which is doubtful), they need not bother 
todo so. They will be able to produce on the audience, 
without any trouble, exactly the same effect as they 
produced at first through throwing their whole souls 
into every line. Their facial expression, their vocal 
inflections, their gestures—all these will come of their 
own accord, through force of habit. The long-run 
system is often deplored on the ground that the mimes 
“walk through” their parts. This is not quite just. 
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Really, it is very seldom, even after two hundred 
nights, that one sees a mime acting with less evident 
strenuousness than at the beginning of the run. 
Nevertheless, anyone who knows anything about the 
inner side of histrionics knows that this strenuousness, 
however convincing, may be but an illusion, that the 
mime may be merely producing his or her effects auto- 
matically. A curious instance of this detachment 
in mimes after a long run was given me, some 
years ago, by a candid actress. She was playing the 
principal part in a play which had had a very long 
run. Her part was that of a Russian countess, and 
her great scene came in the third act, when she deter- 
mined to take poison. Sitting down at a table, she 
wrote a letter to her lover, speaking it aloud, sentence 
by sentence, according to the time-honoured conven- 
tion, while her quill scoured the paper. ‘‘ Ere you 
read these words, Ivan, I shall be far away, tasting a 
tranquillity which, since you came into my life, has 
been denied me. You have wronged me foully, Ivan, and 
broken my heart. But now, in the shadow of death, 
I forgive you—forgive you for the sake of those few 
brief days of rapture when I knew myself loved by you. 
Already the shadow of Deathis” &c., &c. It wasa 
longish letter, and I quote from memory, but that 
was the effect of it. And the effect of it on the 
audience was very poignant. The sobs of the Countess, 


her chokings, the real tears that fell from her eyes, all | 


had their counterparts in the audience. And yet it isa 
fact that, on most nights after the first flush of the 
play’s run, Mrs. was taking the opportunity of 
writing some little note which she had forgotten to 
+ gy before coming down to the theatre. ‘‘ Dear 

r. —. 
come and dine with us quite quietly on Sunday ? 
seems such an age since I saw you. 
you all about” &c., &c., or ** Mrs. ——~ is much sur- 
prised that Madame Chose has not sent the dress which 
she promised faithfully would arrive last night. Unless 
it is delivered before noon to-morrow ” &c., &c. 

How arose the general notion that mimes are a hard- 
worked race? The true answer to this question is, I 
think, suggested in ‘‘Cynthia’s Damages”. Com- 


It 


If you have nothing better to do, won’t you | 
_ the amount of the annuity payable for each £100 of 


And I want to tell | 


In the case of the American and Colonial offices the 
bonuses to a large extent are deferred for many years, 
on the tontine principle, and consequently accumulate 
to large amounts. Probably, though not certainly, 
these accumulations of bonuses would be available for 
annuitants in preference to participating policy-holders, 
a consideration which tells against tontine policies, 
though consolatory enough to annuitants. 

After the intending purchaser has satisfied himself as 
to security, he should make sure that the annuity rates 
which he compares with one another are all quoted on 
the same basis. If an annuity is payable half yearly or 
quarterly, the total annuity for the year is normally less 
than if the annuity is paid annually. Some offices quote 
rates for annual and some for half-yearly payments, and 
the compilers of insurance statistics may not always 
discriminate between the two. Another matter to be 
noticed is whether the stamp duty on the annuity bond 
is paid by the purchaser or the company; practice 
varies in this respect, and it makes some difference to 
the purchaser. Yet another point to which attention 
should be directed is whether or not a_ propor- 
tionate amount of the annuity is paid up to the death of 
the annuitant. Thus suppose the half-yearly payments 
to be made on 1 July, and 1 December in each year, 
and that the annuitant dies at the end of December, in 
some cases nothing would be paid after 1 July, while in 
others practically a further-half-year’s annuity would be 

aid. 

The fall in the rate of interest which has been notice- 
able in recent years, and the recognition that annuitants 
live longer than was formerly supposed, that perhaps 
they live longer than they formerly did, has led very 
many companies during the past few years to decrease 


purchase money. From time to time in the past we 
have given instances of this, and among quite recent 
changes we note that the Edinburgh at most ages now 


quotes lower rates than formerly; the General, Life 


Association of Scotland, Mutual of New York, and, for 
male lives, the Scottish Life, all quote lower rates than 
was formerly the case. The Royal Exchange, on the 


_ other hand, seems prepared to give considerably better 


menting on the eminent lawyer’s description of Miss | 


Walpole, Mr. Turner says ‘‘it was always remarkable | 
through the National Debt Office, offers annuities for 


how hard-working all the actresses for whom he 
appeared seemed to be”. 
a brief for all actors and actresses. The fascination of 
their atmosphere has conquered the public. And, ever 
moral, the public is determined to convince itself that it 
has been won not by fascination but by moral worth. 
Max. 


LIFE ANNUITIES. 


7s purchase of an annuity is a very safe and con- 

venient way for the purchaser to obtain a consider- 
able increase of income so long as he or she lives; but 
it is to be feared that a great many annuitants fail to 
purchase their annuities to the best advantage, although 


The British public holds | 


it is an absurdly simple matter to consult the short | 


table of rates given in Whitaker's Almanack, or the 


fuller tables which are to be found in other accessible | 


publications. 


to purchase an annuity security is the principal con- 
sideration. In the list given in Whitaker’s Almanack 


there are only four British offices that cannot be re- | 


garded as absolutely safe. The three great American 


offices all quote the same terms, which at certain ages | 


are more favourable than the majority of British offices. 
The rates of three colonial companies are given in 
Whitaker, and, owing to the higher rate of interest 


these colonial companies are as a rule more favourable 
to the annuitant than those of British or American 
offices. 
confidence may be felt by annuitants. 


The position of an annuitant is, in fact, exceptionally _ 


secure, since practically every Life office charges 
premiums for life assurance calculated to produce 
substantial bonuses, and before an annuitant could 
suffer to the slightest extent the company would have 
to give up the declaration of bonuses upon its policies. 


terms than they formerly quoted. 
The Government, through the Post Office and 


sale, and doubtless some people buy them; but it is 
difficult to understand why anybody should do so. The 
terms offered are distinctly inferior to those of most 
British Life offices, and the security granted by first- 
class insurance companies is so complete that even 
the guarantee of the British Government does not 
provide greater security. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOER METHODS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


20 November, rgol. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, asks 


99 
In deciding upon the choice of acompany from which | ave 


foes. Permit me to inform him. 

Because the Boers have assassinated several thousand 
British soldiers by means of the ‘‘ expansive ’’ bullet. 
In so doing they have acted precisely like the duellist- 


| swordsman who should pull out a pistol and shoot his 


opponent therewith. ‘‘Expansives” were ‘“‘ barred” 
by both sides. The British have kept to this honour- 
able understanding. The Boers under precept and 


which prevails in the colonies, the annuities given by _ example of their officers have systematically violated it 


Over and above the thousands of our brave and loyal 


_ brothers thus cruelly and traitorously done to death, 


In these colonial and American offices, entire Guyane must of 


(A) The deliberate and atrocious murders under the 
white flag. 

(B) The murders of surrendered prisoners. 

(C) The murders of helplessly wounded men. 

The total of murders (A), (B), and (C) reaches many 
scores, probably several hundreds. 

‘* Murdered” also are all who have been slain by a 


| | | 
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parole-breaker. However, I do not press this point, 
obvious and elementary as it is ; and numerous as have 
been the instances of this peculiarly infamous crime. 
Nor do I venture to ask a professed ‘‘ Pro-Boer” 
to consider the innumerable torturings and murders of 
non-combatant persons of colour ; the dastardly atroci- 
ties incidental to train-wrecking ; the systematic robbing 
and stripping of prisoners and wounded men; the 
tearing of clothes from shattered limbs; the stripping 
desperately-wounded men and leaving them to die of 
cold, naked and in agony, upon the frozen veldt. To 
‘*the enemy within our gates” this carnival of brutish 
ferocity by his ghoulish protégés doubtless appears 
in a widely different light from that in which the ordi- 
nary Englishman is old-fashioned enough to regard it. 
No, Sir, it is by reference merely to the thousands 


of our brothers assassinated with the ‘‘ expansive” 
and the scores or hundreds whose deaths come under | 


the headings (A), (B), and (C) above set out, that I 
should wish to explain to Mr. Stephen Gwynn why his 
friends in South Africa are termed ‘‘ murderers” by all 
honourable men.—I enclose my card, and am, Sir, 
Norm. 


P.S.—I should add that in saying that ‘‘ several 
thousand ” British soldiers have been done to death by 
the use of murderous ammunition, I am not by any 
means speaking at random. I am quite prepared to 
prove this estimate a reasonable one.—N. 

[Our correspondent is abundantly justified in his 
main position, but there is evidence that some Mark IV 
ammunition was for a brief period in the hands of some 
of Colonel Plumer’s column and then withdrawn. 
make no inference, but it is right to call attention to 
the fact. See Sat. Rev. vol. Ixxxix. p. 388.—Eb. S.R.] 


THE MEMBER FOR GALWAY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


30 Walpole Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
25 November. 

Sir,—Your references to the Galway election seem 
to me rather unhistorical in spirit. 
Lynch (as you choose) has been elected because he 
sided with the Boers. In the present temper of 
Nationalist Ireland no Nationalist constituency would 
vote any way but against the war. 
Lynch fought or was believed to have actually fought 
on the Boer side made him more popular, but no sup- 
porter of the war could have been elected. Whether 
he fought or not, I do not say. All I know of him is 
that he contributed to the ‘‘ New Ireland Review ” some 
time back one of the most sensible and temperate 
articles on the military aspect of the war that I have 
seen. In that article he praised the courage of the 
British soldiers somewhat at the expense of the Boers 
and said that the best fighters in the field were the 
colonial contingents — more especially the South 
African. As to the Irish contingents on the Boer side, 
I observe you assert that they hurt no one. I have no 
means of knowing except that in a narrative of the 
war written by one of the Boers detained across the 
Portuguese border, which I revised for the press 
the other day, it was stated that by common consent 
the best of the troops attacking Ladysmith were the 
Johannesburg Police and the Irish Brigade. 
seems to me at least likely that the Irish on one side 
fought much as did the Irish on the other. To bring 
accusations of cowardice without a warrant is scarcely 
in accord with the tradition which you, Sir, so con- 
sistently eulogise.—I am, &c. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


[What ‘‘accusations of cowardice”? Surely to 
suggest that the authorities would connect Mr. Lynch 
with the inkpot and Fleet Street is not a charge of 
cowardice? Nor had we the least thought of sug- 
gesting cowardice in saying that no British soldier 
suffered injury at the hands of that very shadowy 
brigade. A man is not necessarily a coward because 
he is incapable of inflicting injury in warfare. As to 
whether the Member for Galway is colonel or not 
colonel, no wonder Mr. Gwynn gives it up. To judge 


We | 


Mr. or Colonel — 


by the interview in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette” of 
23 November, the supposed warrior himself is far 
from clear whether he has or has not been a com- 
batant.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL TREATY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Royal Torbay Yacht Club, Torquay, 
24 November, 1901. 

Sir,—Your leading article on the Nicaragua Canal 
Treaty is the only one I have seen which takes a 
sensible view of that thorny subject. 

But are you not mistaken in supposing that England 
alone will have ‘‘ equal rights for our merchandise with 
that of the United States when the Canal comes into 
existence”? and that the ‘ matter of preferential rates 
will be one for discussion between the United States 
and other nations ” ? 

I am under the impression that when the Draft 
Treaty is presented to the American Congress, it will 
be found that there is no difference between the treat- 
ment meted out to England and the treatment meted 
out to other nations—and that there will, therefore, be 
no need for discussion about preferential rates. 


E. W. RAVENSCROFT. 


YOUNG CRIMINALS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


40 Salisbury Mansions, Harringay, N. 

S1r,—At a time when Mr. William Tallack is retiring 
from the secretaryship of the ‘‘ Howard Association ”’, 
after a long tenure of that office, one is unwilling to 
say a word which might seem ungracious and dis- 
paraging. It is therefore to be regretted that Mr. 
Tallack should himself provoke criticism by the tone of 
his remarks to his ‘‘ humanitarian opponents”. Mr. 
Tallack is well aware that the humaner system of prison 


| treatment introduced in the Act of 1898, by Sir Matthew 


White Ridley, was the result of an agitation which his 
Society did its best to discourage, and that the flogging- 
craze (i.e. the birching of men and boys), to which he 


_unwisely gave his adhesion has been thoroughly de- 


The fact that Mr. | 


And it | 


feated in the debates of the past two sessions in both 
Houses of Parliament. 

In a recent interview in the ‘‘ Daily Graphic”, Mr. 
Tallack mentioned the three great principles for which 
he has contended—in opposition, I may say, to the best 
authorities. The first was the separate system, which 
prevents prisoners from associating with each other. 
This may or may not be efficacious, but it undoubtedly 
increases the severity of the punishment. The second 
principle is the imposition of an increased (usually a 
doubled) penalty for each offence after the first—a 
principle which is condemned by Baron Brampton, 
Lord Justice Mathew, and Lord James of Hereford. 
The third principle is ‘‘ suitable” punishments for 
crimes of violence—which means flogging. So Mr. 
Tallack’s great object in all three instances was not to 
alleviate the suffering of the prisoner, but to increase 
it! Yours, &c. 


SypNEY BRYANT. 


EDUCATIONAL FOG. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Eccles, November, 1go1. 


Sir,—I had not intended to write to you on the 
Report of the London School Board Inspectors as 
I regarded it as a local matter—if we Northerners dare 
speak of anything metropolitan as merely local; but 
as the note you placed after my last letter suggests 
that the report is of general interest I feel at liberty to 
address you on the subject. 

What with political uncertainties and educational 
changes the teacher is befogged; he has lost sight of 
the familiar signals and for his guidange he is treated 
to sundry alarming explosions and loud reports which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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can be compared only to fog-signals. We all know 
from the experience of last week how slow and un- 
certain progress is under these conditions and how 
conducive to irritability and distrust, but even in the 
worst of fogs travellers know where they want to go, 
and I think the teacher’s uncertainty is rather as to the 
means of reaching his end than as to the nature of the 
end itself. He aims at developing intelligence and it is 
better for him to grope towards that than to be forced 
back into ‘‘ Results” by any such breeze as the Duke 
of Devonshire prays for, even though such a breeze 
might clear the air. In educational matters the 
public want guidance; they should not be taken as 
ides. 

"ie so anxious is the teacher to catch and nourish 
even the faintest gleam of intelligence that he often 
does more than his share of the school work. He 
takes up the half-formed idea hinted at by the pupil, 
clothes it in words and imagines his pupil is much more 
advanced than he is. Frequently a boy waits for an 
unconsciously given hint from his teacher—a look, a 
tone, a gesture—before answering a question, and if 
his answer is received as incorrect round he goes like a 
weathercock without any conviction of his otvn to 
guide him. He relies on his teacher and his teacher 
does not fail him ; does not make him fully express his 
meaning and think out the circle of his thoughts ; does 
not riddle him with questions and try tu shake his convic- 
tions, making him give reasons for all he says. The 
teacher is too helpful, too ‘‘ sympathetic”, and the 
scholar becomes invertebrate and collapses at examina- 
tions. 

This is mistaken kindness; real kindness to the 
individual consists in a healthy severity towards his 
weak points; but there was so much severity of a 
bad kind under the old system that there is nowa 
tendency towards a somewhat flabby reaction. I am 
sure however that at any rate boys appreciate a 
good-humoured breezy bracing strictness which keeps 
them always on the collar and gives them plenty to 
do; only the strictness should result in correct thought 
and exact expression as formerly it resulted in correct 
mechanical work—and we cannot yet all think for 
ourselves or express ourselves exactly, much less teach 
others to do it. 

Amid all uncertainties there is no uncertainty 
about the paramount importance of accuracy. In 
school we are, I think, tempted to give too much 
credit for good intentions—hell’s paving stones—when 
a little more insistence would give us effective results as 
well. In the playing field the well-intentioned shot 
which goes wide of the goal is received with dismay ; 
in the concert-room a well-intentioned effort which pro- 
duces discord makes the audience shudder, and in lessons 
we should insist on accuracy not only as good in itself 
but as a necessary condition of all successful and intelli- 
gent work. If for instance a boy at joinery measures 
and cuts inaccurately, his joint when finished is loose and 
he feels that his labour has been wasted. Inaccuracy 
on paper cannot make itself so felt to a boy who has 
become callous to crosses instead of ‘‘ R’s” on his 
pages. Perhaps accuracy in spelling is less important 
than other accuracies, still just as we correct every 
spelling error we come across so ought we to correct all 
inaccuracy as a matter of course and in the course of 
other work ; but just as we have largely dropped the 
mere spelling lesson, so have we largely discontinued 
the mere accuracy drills. 

It is easy enough tocorrect a multiplication sum even 
in a large class; it is very hard to correct mental 
processes, even though the class be quite small it re- 
quires a keen and alert mind to detect and successfully 
expose a fallacy—hence once more the need of a better 
training for teachers as a necessary corollary to the 
newer method of assessing the grant. A reform is only 
half complete when it is left to be carried out by those 
brought up under the abolished system, and it is hardly 
helpful to blame the workers for not immediately grasp- 
ing the full significance of the sudden change in the 
conditions under which they work. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


FRANK J. ADKINs. 


| 


_ his heart. 


‘of their reviewers’ unkindness. 


DOES “LITTLE” MEAN LITTLE? 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—I noticed with amusement that someone wrote 
to you last week to protest against a review of a novel 
which he had not read. I have read ‘‘ The Little Saint 
of God” by Lady Cuninghame, and if this pretty and 
exciting story of the Chouan rebellion leaves your 
reviewer ‘‘ very cold”, it is his fault, not the author’s. 
This however is merely a difference of taste, which I 
should not obtrude upon you, were it not that your 
reviewer goes on to say ‘‘‘ The Little Saint’ is not 
little at all, but a big bouncing creature”. I suppose 
this is meant for a witty antithesis; but surely every 
schoolboy knows that in the Latin languages, in 
French Spanish and Italian, the word “‘little” is a term 
of endearment, and has no necessary reference to 
corporeal size. In Russian, too, I believe the Tsar is 
sometimes called the ‘‘little father”. The heroine of 
Lady Cuninghame’s novel is called the ‘‘ little saint of 
God” by the Breton peasantry because of her good 
works. Your obedient servant, ‘ 

B. 


|It used to be a habit with unpraised authors to 
write on their own account to the editor to complain 
Now authors seem to 
get their friends to do their complaining for them. 
This literary chivalry is doubtless very gallant; but if 
everyone is going to challenge our opinions of his 
friends’ books, where will the vendetta end? But we 
admit that in this instance our correspondent is entitled 
to intervene. We were aware before we had read 
‘* A. B.’s” letter that diminutives are used as terms of 
endearment, as also of contempt. That does not 
make it the less gauche to apply a diminutive to a con- 
spicuously bulky person ; no one would do it except by 
way of ridicule. Our correspondent would be the first 
to point out the unfitness of speaking of an abnormally 
tall and stout woman as “‘a little darling” or of an 
idiot giant as ‘‘a little fool”.—Ep. S. R.| 


CATHEDRAL ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


7 Egerton Mansions, South Kensington, 
25 November, 1gor. 

Sir,—In the criticism of my letter to your Review by 
D.S.M., I observe that he misunderstands me, no doubt 
unintentionally. He says :— 

‘** Mr. Coleridge’s formula will not work consistently, 
for one of its terms does not vary directly with the 
philosophical mood of the time. The weight of roof 
upheld in a Greek temple is inconsiderable, the super- 
incumbent mass in a Chicago sky-scraper is enormous, 
but these weights do not vary with the burden of the 
mystery as felt by the Greek and the American 
architect.” 

I never suggested that the comparative weight of the 
roof of a Greek temple and that of an American or any 
other erection indicated anything in themselves or 
expressed in any way the architect’s thought. I said 
that the manner in which true architects treated the 
pressure earthward of their buildings, apart altogether 
from the requirements of the science of statics, gave 
an unerring index of their minds. The frieze of the 
Parthenon may for all I know weigh more tons than 
the roof of any Egyptian temple, and Salisbury spire 
more than either. Tonnage is entirely irrelevant to 
my contention. The Chicago erection is a perfect 
example of scientific architecture that is not art; it 
has not advanced from utility to become a form of 
expression, it does not deal with weight significantly. 
I am very well aware that the great architect, having 
expressed himself clearly on the deepest of all human 
problems, proceeds in the subsidiary parables of propor- 
tion and decoration to symbolise the lesser emotions of 
But no adequate treatment of this vast 


_ language of the soul is possible within the compass of 


a letter to the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
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THE PRISON. 


AM the prisoner of my love of you. 
I pace my soul, as prisoned culprits do, 

You stand like any gaoler at the gate, 
And I am fevered, chill, and desolate, 
Weary with walking the damp dungeon-floor, 
Cursing your name, and loving you the more 
For crying curses. If I could but keep 
Your thought away but just enough to sleep 
One calm night through, I might enjoy the stars ; 
But now I see beyond my prison-bars, 
Night and day, nothing ; only iron rust, 
And windows blackened over with wet dust. 


While I was slumbering, half awake, I heard 
A voice that spoke a little poisonous word, 
Subtly against my ear ; it said that all 
These barred inventions are fantastical, 
These four unfriendly walls I touch and see, 
A wilful dream and no reality, 

And that I need but waken to be free. 

A cunning but a foolish voice! I know 
Your walls are solid, stablished long ago, 
Not for one only: here’s name after name, 
Carved on the stones: I'll add my name to them. 


Outside, I hear, sometimes, far off yet loud, 
A sound as of the voices of a crowd, 

And hands that beat against a gate; I hear 
Cries of revolt, and only these I fear. 

*Tis you they strike at: what have I to do 
With freedom, if ’tis liberty from you ? 

I am content with this unhappiness ; 

Why should the world, that has no soul to guess 
The joy and miracle of my distress, 

Strive to break in, and ravish me from pain, 
That, being lost, I should seek out again ? 


O, I was friends once with the world, I went 
The world’s way, and was sunnily content 
Only to be a pilgrim, and to roam 

The gray dust and the flying-footed foam. 
My heart knew not of bondage, I was full 
Of young desire, the earth was beautiful, 
And women’s faces were a light that showed 
The way at every turning of the road, 

And I had never looked as deep as tears 
Into a woman’s heart. 


Unthinkable years, 
{ loitered through with scarce returning feet, 
And dreamed that only freedom could be sweet ! 
How, in my prison, I stand pitying 
That gipsy leisure for an idle thing, 
A memory not worth remembering ! 
I am alone now, miserable, bound 
With chains that crawl behind me on the ground, 
Sleepless with hate and with the ache of thought, 
My pride of triumph broken down and brought 
Into a sullen quelled captivity : 
Alas, I only fear to be set free! 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


| 
| 


,tical wants. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. BALFOUR POLITICIAN AND 
METAPHYSICIAN. 


‘The Foundations of Belief.” By Arthur James Balfour. 
Eighth Edition. New Introduction and Summary. 
London: Longmans. igor. 6s. net. 

R. BALFOUR’S books are the most convincing 
evidence that he has never applied himself 

strenuously to win first and foremost the reputation of 
a politician or statesman. If he had he would have 
dropped subjects which require metaphysical discus- 
sion, or which at least he has chosen to discuss 
in their metaphysical aspect, or rather would never 
have touched them. The British public, whose stolid 
weight the British statesman would win to the side 
of his own plans and ambitions, understands less about 
metaphysic than it does about poetry, and time spent 
upon either is to many so much time wasted for any 
purpose of real life. This book by Mr. Balfour has 
passed through eight editions, and its cleverness and 
subtlety have ensured him a reputation amongst those 
who have been competent to read it as one of the few 
really intellectual men in politics. To the class to 
whom the politician directly appeals, whose standard 
is the ordinary political platform, the book is of course 
an impenetrable secret. In neither case is there any 
true accretion of credit to Mr. Balfour as a politician 
from the book. The first class will remember that 
though the metaphysicians have often won reputation 
as political theorists their abstract order of mind is not 
that which is most fitted for practical and constructive 
statesmanship. Creative power is no doubt the charac- 
teristic of the highest order of the metaphysical mind as 
it is of the poetic; but neither happens to be the par- 
ticular kind of creative power wanted in politics, if indeed 
anything is wanted there but a high constructive skill 
and ability to re-arrange old material to meet new prac- 
But Mr. Balfour expressly disclaims any 
attempt to create any such system of metaphysic as the 
great metaphysical thinkers have created ; he does not 
in fact do more than apply an acute Cambridge-born 
analysis to the weak points of an assumption he desires 
to prove unfounded, as he does in showing that so-called 
scientific certainties are as exposed to sceptical criticism 
as any other matter of our knowledge. This isentirely Mr. 
Balfour’s manner as a politician—his House of Commons 
manner. It would seem that he is as doubtful about 
the time being ripe for original constructive schemes 
in politics as he is of the possibility at present of a great 
reconstruction of philosophy, or of his own ability to 
undertake the task. 

Mr. Balfour’s judgment on these points may be 
sound, but it is quite as likely that so far as politics 
is concerned his merely critical habit is due to that 
intellectual fastidiousness which makes philosophic 
problems his favourite study. The over-speculative 
mind sees in definite proposals, plans, schemes, 
and systems for regulating human affairs, merely 
subject matter for criticism. So much lies in the 
background of human nature which cannot te 
reached by positive institutions that there is im- 
minent danger of the man becoming a Gallio and 
caring for none of these things. We see this in 
the comparatively insignificant and external part that 
Mr. Balfour assigns to the faculty of reason or reason- 
ing, the ratiocinative power, in the growth and 
permanence of opinions and beliefs. And yet it is 
precisely that power which the politician or statesman 
finds his most effective instrument in directing, or as 
Mr. Balfour with a satiric touch adds in misdirecting, 
the public policy of communities within the narrow 
limits of deviation permitted by accepted custom and 
tradition. Even more cynical and aloof from the 
ordinary thought of the average politician or elector 
are two passages which we may cite as illustrations of 
a mental quality which is attractive to an intellectual 
élite but which is little adapted to make a man eager for 
distinction in the political arena. ‘‘So do we stand 
as reasoning beings in the presence of the complex 
processes, physiological and psychical, out of which 
are manufactured the convictions necessary to the 
conduct of life. To the results attained by their 
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co-operation 
tion; but in order that it may do so effectively 


it is beneficently decreed that pending the evolu- 
tion of some better device, reason should appear to the 
reasoner the most admirable and important contri- 
vance in the whole mechanism.” As if that were not 
sufficiently contemptuous of the part reason plays in 
any department of life he says elsewhere ‘‘ To Reason 
we are in some measure beholden, though not perhaps 
so much as we suppose, for hourly aid in managing so 
much of the trifling portion of our personal affairs 
entrusted to our care by nature as we do not happen 
to have already surrendered to the control of habit”. 

It is dangerous to have that way of looking at 
things if a man is to act on the rough mass of 
his fellows. When he can poke fun at himself 
and them in such fashion he puts himself outside 
the range of their perception and sympathy. The 
men who go rushing on their way in triumph do not 
stop to take stock of themselves in that fashion. It is 
commonly said that Mr. Balfour is not sufficiently in 
earnest. That is true so faras politics is concerned, but 
what is often meant is that he is so on account of what 
is nonchalance, or indifference, or idleness, and this is 
not true. But fora politician he is not sufficiently in 
earnest about the right things. What he is in earnest 
about this book very well shows, and the last thing that 
could be asserted of him is that he will not take the 
trouble to make sustained intellectual effort. Only 
he must be allowed to choose his own subjects, and 
these unfortunately, still speaking of the politician, are 
remote from ordinary political thinking. If Mr. Balfour 
had chosen some light agreeable study for diversion, 
as Mr. Brooke in ‘* Middlemarch ” considered concho- 
logy, he would be more intelligible. Nobody ever 
suspected Mr. Gladstone as a politician because of his 
dallying wi:h Homer, though they were inclined strongly 
to do so when he dissertated on the conflict between 
religion and science. Perhaps for the sake of politics 
it is a pity that Mr. Balfour has not limited himself 
to some branch of concrete learning like Greek, 
or archzeology, or some particular science, without 
troubling about the metaphysic underlying it. The 
politician must live heartily amongst phenomena ; 
metaphysic takes a man too far away from them; he 
cannot get back ; it becomes an engrossment, tends to 
seclusion, and is not a diversion but a _ constant 
obsession. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, ENFANT TERRIBLE. 


‘* Miscellanies.” By Augustine Birrell. 
Elliot Stock. Igor. 35s. 


R. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL is a remarkable 
mixture of the dreamer and the enfant terrible. 

On the whole, in his ‘‘ Obiter Dicta” the dreamer pre- 
vailed ; but here, in ‘‘ Miscellanies”’, the enfant terrible 
has very much of his own way. Or perhaps this ap- 
pears to be the case because the subjects are largely 
those we do not usually associate with humorous treat- 
ment ; and Mr. Birrell’s humour, irrepressible, always 
unexpected in quality, plays sad havoc with such solemn 
matters as the House of Commons, the Reformation, 
and John Wesley. The muser is here, and his musings 
are full of the old charm ; but even from Mr. Birrell we 
had not learnt to anticipate so many instances of the 
enfant terrible. He, although a trained advocate, is 
continually giving away the case he appears to plead. 
He goes along seriously enough for a few sentences, or 
even for afew pages: then, of a sudden, he raps us 
over the knuckles, and without so much as a twinkle 
of the eye throws out an irresistibly humorous 
or witty remark that makes one doubt whether he is 
ever in earnest. He cannot be quiet. If a thing 
presents itself to his mind in a ludicrous light, he 
interrupts the course of his argument—if Mr. Birreli 
can be said ever to indulge in argument—to make us 
laugh with him. There is seldom or never any effect 
of flippancy. In his writings Mr. Birrell has no great 
doctrine to preach with passion ; he never thumps the 
pulpit-cushions ; merely he allows his mind to play 
cheerfully, or half-humorously, half-sadly, on a thousand 
varied subjects, and he gives us the results of his 
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reason makes its slender contribu- | reveries. Consequently the abrupt, momentary ap- 


pearances of the enfant terrible cannot shock one. 
Rather they serve to give piquancy and flavour to his 
dreams. We have said they interrupt the course of his 
argument ; but this hardly represents the fact. There 
is no genuine argument. We are never led to any 
conclusions. Mr. Birrell does not aim at conclusions. 
Dreams, if so trite a saying may be pardoned, seldom 
have conclusions. 

If Mr. Birrell brings us no new gospel, and does not 
even attempt to preach an old one with any fervour— 
his glorifications of Peel and Gladstone are only half- 
hearted—he strikes naturally definite attitudes towards 
life. If he does not expound philosophic systems, 
teach us in the Matthew Arnold manner what is good 
and what bad poetry, he sees life, whatever may be the 
form in which it presents itself, distinctively coloured. 
Whether he considers books, philosophic or theologic 
systems, institutions or men, he finds there things that 
interest him, and he has the trick of making his reader 
see them as hefindsthem. To use that much-hackneyed 
word, he is a personality. In so much Nature has 
chosen for him the better part. The mere phrase- 
makers will go when the fashion in phrases changes ; 
the inventors of systems and the builders of institutions 
will go when the systems and institutions are out of 
date; whilst a personality once expressed in any 
permanent form—literature, music, sculpture—must 
certainly remain. Not only women, but men also, 
love the looking-glass ; and as we find something of 
ourselves reflected in the earliest portraits of men that 
have come down to us, so may we expect the latest 
generations to take pleasure in looking at themselves— 
themselves with differences—in the portraits handed on 
from this our time. Mr. Birrell is really not much of 
a phrase-maker; yet he will outlast all the phrase- 
makers. It is not perhaps so true to say that he will 
become a classic as that his best things are classic 
from the moment they come into the world. Whether 
he lives to-day or died a century ago hardly seems 
to matter when one reads. There is his attitude to 
certain phenomena that already belong to the past 
—Wesley, the Reformation, Browning, Bagehot, Peel 
and Gladstone; there is his fun of the enfant-terrible 
order ; all his whims, perversities, even his serious- 
ness are there—and whatever else may change, it 
seems scarce likely that these will change. 

Let it by no means be thought that we set Mr. 
Birrell amongst the mighty men the earth has pro- 
duced. That is a different matter. If Johnson had 
never written a line there would of course have been 
no Life of Johnson. But the fact is, the Life once 
achieved, of its many readers there are comparatively 
few who have read many of Johnson’s lines. Fifty 
years hence, we fancy, Mr. Birrell’s opinion of Glad- 
stone will not be taken seriously. But when Mr. Birrell 
in a description of the dull tomes of the eighteenth 
century sifddenly says, half-illnaturedly, ‘‘ they are full 
of Latin epitaphs”, he raises and will always raise a 
sympathetic smile (for dull tomes will always be with 
us). Or, to take a converse instance, after remarking 
with something of bitterness in his tone that ‘‘ John 
Wesley's chapels lie a little heavily on John Wesley ”, he 
continues with an abrupt sweetness ‘‘ Even so do the 
glories of Rome make us forgetful of the grave in 
Syria”. Note, itis not the phrase that counts: it is 
the temperament showing through the phrase. Let us 
give a few other examples. ‘‘ Evictions are, of course, 
of frequent occurrence in all Church histories.” John 
Wesley was ‘‘ always disposed to believe in the bona 
fides of ghosts and the diabolical origin of strange 
noises ”. *‘ Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History’, like ‘ Pickwick’, 
is a book of great repute and wide circulation.” 
‘* There is something terrible in men’s indifference to 
the religious and philosophical opinions of their friends.” 
‘* Everything is exposed to criticism—except, possibly, 
the solar system.” ‘‘ Generation after generation of 
boys go to school to be taught to play cricket, to 
row, and nowadays how to play golf.” ‘‘ Of course, 
we are told by Professor Gradgrind that we no longer 
live in the Middle Ages. I believe that to be a fact.” 
And of such utterances this collection of essays is 
replete. 

We do not propose to discuss in detail the various 
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papers. They have, indeed, already received a great 
deal of attention on their first appearance in various 
periodicals. There are many things with which one is 
bound to agree ; there are many with which few think- 
ing people will be content to agree ; and one article at 
least, that entitled ‘‘Is it possible to tell a good book 
from a bad one?” an address delivered to the Scotch, 
need not have been printed at all. It is as easy to 


tell a good book from a bad one as it is difficult—if it is _ 


not actually impossible—to tell anyone how to do it. 
Nor can much be said in praise of the speech on Robert 
Browning : here we find virtually nothing but the old, 
old stuff about Browning’s *‘ message”. Browning the 
poet is hardly mentioned. The truth is Oscar Wilde 
in his better days said the last word on the subject. 
** Meredith, they tell me”, he said, ‘‘ is a prose Brown- 
ing. Sois Browning”. In spite of its rather appalling 
title, the paper on ‘‘ The Christian Evidences ”’ is one of 
the most interesting. Here we find all Mr. Birrell’s not 
unsympathetic detachment, his knowledge, his humour ; 
and if the enfant terrible puts in a word now and again, 
he is not brutal and only adds zest to the proceedings. 
The ‘‘ Wesley” is, from the point of view of one who 
loves Birrellisms better than Mr. Birrell’s opinions, 
really excellent. The ‘‘ House of Commons” is good 
fun, with a good deal of truth concealed; but it is 
marred by at any rate one suburban remark about the 
‘stupid party”. That sort of thing used to please in 
Battersea; but we doubt whether it would please there 
nowadays ; and, anyhow, it is not for a follower of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to call any person or any 
party stupid. After all, however, these things do not 
greatly matter. It is Birrell the man, the enfant 
terrible, the dreamer, that we admire and love; it is 
not the serious politician. 


THE MONROE CHANGELING. 


By John B. 


‘*American Diplomatic Questions.” 
The Macmillan 


Henderson jun. New York: 
Company. Igor. 14s. net. 
HE Monroe doctrine, originally enunciated as a 
protest against European aggression in certain 
restricted cases, has now come to represent the most 
unbounded pretensions of the transatlantic Jingo. To 
call the present travesty of his policy after the name of 
Monroe is to put a serious imputation on the memory 
of a singularly cautious statesman. In fact it was only 
after long delay and considerable hesitation that Monroe 
sent his famous Message to Congress. 
Though Monroe’s declaration has been‘ taken as the 


text of a policy the policy itself had been maturing | 


much earlier. When there was a chance of Western 
Florida passing out of the hands of Spain into those of 
some other Power, there was not unratural alarm in 
the United States at the prospect of an active and en- 
terprising neighbour establishing herself at their doors, 
so that we find Congress declaring in 1811 that ‘‘ under 
(sic) the peculiar circumstances of the existing crisis 
the United States cannot, without a serious inquietude, 
see any part of the said territory pass into the hands of 
any other foreign Power”. With such a statement as 
this no one who glances at the map would be prepared 
to quarrel. lt was a declaration of policy directed to a 
particular end at a given moment, it had no general 
application for all time. There can be little doubt that 
President Monroe’s far wider and more sweeping asser- 
tions were intended also to serve a particular purpose 
and not to serve as a basis for a policy which their 
author would have regarded with suspicion and dislike. 

It is one of the strangest instances of historic irony 
that it was England, who has suffered most from its 
application, that induced and almost compelled Monroe 
to take up the position he did. But it should not 
be forgotten that Canning found it necessary to 
protest against the developments which Monroe 
grafted upon the original suggestions from England. 
He repelled the arrogant fiat that ‘‘the American 
continents are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonisation by any European 
Powers”. The British Prime Minister held such 
language to be ‘‘ very extraordinary” and was ‘‘ pre- 
pared to combat it in the most unequivocal manner” 


but he was not the first statesman to find that he had 
invoked an ally who was ultimately to prove more 
dangerous than his original enemies. In South 
America the President’s Message was received with 
as little enthusiasm as it evokes to-day and the new 
Republics benefited little by it, for only a few years 
_ later President Adams and Henry Clay, his Secretary 
of State, agreed that the United States should not be 
obliged to guarantee the execution of the Monroe 
_ doctrine. In fact for twenty years it was held not to 
| be a permanent theory of foreign policy to be main- 
| tained in all contingencies and at all hazards but 
simply a useful weapon to be made use of in a very 
restricted class of cases. ‘‘We are not to have 
quoted upon us, on every occasion, general declara- 
tions to which any and every meaning may be 
attached.” These were the words of Calhoun in 
1848. He had been a member of Monroe’s Cabinet 
and went so far as to say that the famous ‘‘ colonisa- 
tion declaration” was the work of Adams and that had 
it been before the President and his Cabinet for con- 
sideration, ‘‘ it would have been modified and expressed 
with a far greater degree of precision and with much 
more delicacy in reference to the feelings of the 
British Government”. It is interesting to turn from 
these explanations, given by an eminent statesman 
who had been in the closest touch with Monroe himself, 
to the fervent periods of President Cleveland uttered 
about fifty years later when he was endeavouring to 
find a basis in the established policy of his own country 
for an impudent interference in a dispute between 
two other nations. Though an increase of British 
territory at the expense of Venezuela could in no 
way affect the United States, the ex-President has told 
us since that ‘‘ the integrity of our own country was 
involved” which is almost on a par with the unctuous 
assurance of Mr. Olney, his Secretary of State, that 
‘* wisdom and justice and equity are the invariable 
characteristics of the dealings of the United States”. 
*Mr. Olney claimed also that ‘‘ by the Monroe doctrine 
the United States, being entitled to resent and resist 
any sequestration of Venezuelan soil by Great Britain, 
are necessarily entitled to know whether such sequestra- 
tion has occurred or is now going on. Otherwise, if the 
United States is without the right to know and have it 
determined whether there is or is not British aggression 
upon Venezuelan territory, its right to protest against 
or repel such aggression may be dismissed from con- 
sideration”. Surely no political declaration in history 
was ever employed for purposes more widely remote 
from those of its framers than this Monroe doctrine for, if 
| we accept the foregoing assumptions, the United States 
may command a European Power to submit all its 
differences with an American State, however remote 
from their own shores,. to their consideration, and, 
according to their erratic action hitherto, the United 
States are to be sole judges of the occasion. No 
South American State, on the other hand, has any right 
to feel aggrieved if its would-be protector does not 
feel inclined to take up its cause. In fact it is solely 
a matter of expediency and it is interesting to note that 
when France and England invited the United States to 
| join with them in putting an end to the war between 
Chili and Peru, when every consideration of humanity 
would have urged them todo so, the States refused 
and advanced the Monroe doctrine as the reason! 
Nothing in short was to be got out of the proposed 
intervention, neither material acquisitions nor a good 
electioneering cry, so they stood aside. On the 
other hand the ‘‘doctrine” had been advanced in 
many cases where it had even less application than 
in the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute. President Polk was 
one of the greatest offenders in this respect, for he cited 
the Monroe doctrine asan excuse for appropriating Texas 
‘lest it should become the ally of a ‘foreign nation’” 
and, more absurdly still, in the controversy with our- 
selves as to the Oregon boundary. A Jarge number of 
American politicians even asserted that the formation of 
the Canadian Dominion was a violation of the Monroe 
doctrine, a pretension to which we weakly pandered by 
changing the name of the federation to one that less 
obtrusively suggested monarchy than the one originally 
intended. 

The most crushing exposure of the whole Monroe 
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imposture is to be found in Lord Salisbury’s reply to 
Mr. Olney’s despatch regarding the Venezuelan affair, 
though its force was unfortunately impaired by Lord 
Salisbury’s subsequent and disastrous surrender on the 
pointin issue. It is amusing to observe that President 
Cleveland in his Message to Congress ‘‘ declined to 
attempt extended argument” but passed to sonorous 


generalities and suggested that ‘‘the doctrine upon | 
which we stand is strong and sound, because its enforce- — 


ment is important 40 our peace and safety as a nation” 
and further on stated that ‘‘ the Monroe doctrine finds its 
recognition in those principles of international law which 
are based upon the theory that every nation shall have 
its rights protected and its just claims enforced”, which 
being reduced to plain English means that the Monroe 
doctrine has just as much or as little meaning as the 
United States at the moment thinks fit to attribute to 
it, and that they will use it or abuse it just as their own 
interests demand. The Monroe doctrine is a very 
flexible weapon and a very useful one for those who 
forged it, but it has no place in the armoury of Inter- 
national Law; it is simply a particular adaptation of 
the universal law of self-interest. Other nations will 
forcibly resist its application if they think the matter 
in dispute worth a war with the United States. Other- 
wise they will let the matter slide for a time. No 
statesman could be so blind as tamely to admit a pre- 
sumption which has no foundation in history, law or 
commonsense. Now that the United States have 
become a conquering power beyond their own con- 
tinent they may discover that the arrogance of their 
rulers and their own violence have saddled them with 
obligations which they will find it equally dangerous to 
ignore or to fulfil. on 

We have only the space to add a word of praise for 
the impartiality displayed by Mr. Henderson in his 
treatment of this and the other questions of American 
foreign policy with which he deals. 


NOVELS. 
** The Traitor’s Way.” By S. Levett Yeats. London: 
Longmans. 6s. 


Mr. Yeats has chosen to write a book on the Medicis 
period with what is not exactly an original idea, but an 
idea which to carry out successfully demands consider- 
able powers of writing and imagination. He has 
decided to make the chief actor in his story a villain ; 
a man, that is to say, who although a fine partisan 
soldier, a man of property, and an accomplished swords- 
man, yet because he believes himself the victim of a 
heartless woman betrays not only his friend and com- 
rade—who happens to be the husband of the woman 
he loves—but the Prince whom he serves as well. Mr. 
Yeats comes successfully through the ordeal : he makes 
his reader sympathise with his villain. This is a story 
that moves: the characters are admirably drawn, the 
intrigue is convincing, and the fighting is of a capital 
kind. The obvious criticism to be made, of course, is 
that ‘‘The Traitor’s Way” would never have been 
written if it had not happened that Mr. Stanley 
Weyman once wrote ‘‘ A Gentleman of France”. But 
it would be unfair to say that: Mr. Yeats has shown 
that he is capable of sound original work ; nor is it a 
logical nor a very intelligent deduction to assume, 
because two writers go to the same field of fiction, that 
the one who gets there first necessarily has taught the 
other. Mr. Yeats, fortunately, does not dish up a 
novel every twelve months or so: when he does write 
he is worth reading. 


“Yorke the Adventurer, and other Stories.” By Louis 
Becke. London: Unwin. igor. 6s. 

Mr. Becke has a very intimate and curious knowledge 
of unfamiliar places and their inhabitants’ manner of 
life, and there was a marked freshness about his early 
books—overpraised as they were in some quarters. 
But the last two or three suggest that he has been living 
freely on his literary capital, and that there is not very 
much left. One story in the present book, concerned 
with the doings of an engaging ruffian of a Malay 
fisherman, is distinctly good, but the rest are very bald 
narratives of adventures im the South Seas. The brown 


woman is left alone. Mr. Becke probably realises 
that Pierre Loti can do this kind of thing better—and 
that is something. But six out of the eleven ‘‘ stories ” 
are, we should imagine, newspaper articles reprinted. 
One or two of them, dealing with Australian fishes, 
are good essays in popular natural history, but— 
‘*story, God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir’! 
When we buy a book of Mr. Becke’s “‘ stories” we do 
not expect a rechauffé of some other person’s articie 
‘*in the ‘Sydney Evening News’ last year” on rubbish 
written in the visitors’ book at Longwood, S. Helena. 
Mr. Becke has fallen into “literary” tricks: he used 
to write simply and directly. Now he cannot hear a 
curlew without writing of the cry of a lost soul. Sir 
John Skelton, who, we believe, discovered this conceit, 
has much to answer for. 


‘* East of Suez.” By Alice Perrin. London: Treherne. 
6s. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that Mr. Kipling will not 
found a School, for such imitations of his work as we 
have seen copy merely the crude colouring of his style, 
the under-breeding of his characters. Miss Perrin 
glories in her indebtedness, and goes so far—which 
we count for honesty—as to blazon on the cover of 
her book of short stories a verse of ‘‘ Mandalay”. 
Possibly East of Suez the best may be like the 
worst, but that theory does not to us Western folk 
commend the third-rate. These stories are merely a 
set of somewhat gruesome anecdotes which aim 
at tragedy: the characters are machines, and the 
events are not interesting. We are given some pains- 
taking description of Indian scenery—dragged in any- 
how, as it were—but the writer has made absolutely 
nothing of the natives who move in her tales. The 
whole thing is amateurish, but it is rather interesting 
as showing how narrow is the line between effective 
treatment and mishandling of certain motifs. Some of 
us have fancied that Mr. Kipling’s success was due to 
the novelty of his matter: this book proves that there 
is no inherent virtue in the theme. The banjo that 
wins him success twangs feebly to less skilful fingers. 


THEOLOGY. 


“A New History of the Book of Common Prayer, on the basis 
of the former work.” By F. Procter. Revised and re-written 
by W. H. Frere. London: Macmillan. Igo. 12s. 6d. 

“The Prayer Book Explained.” By P. Jackson. Part I. The 
Daily Offices and the Litany. Cambridge: atthe Univer- 
sity Press. Igol. 

A revised edition of Procter has been needed for many years, 
and the revision could not have been entrusted to better hands 
than Mr. Frere’s. The last half-century, as he reminds us, 
has witnessed extraordinary progress in liturgical study and 
research ; of the fifty-two principal authorities tabulated at the 
beginning of this book more than half consist of works pub- 
lished since the appearance of its first edition in 1855, and some 
of the most important, such as Batiffol’s and Baiimer’s works 
on the Breviary, Brightman’s “ Eastetn Liturgies,” and others, 
are not ten years old; while the solid work of the Henry 
Bradshaw and similar societies has succeeded in printing an 
immense amount of liturgical material which had hitherto been 
inaccessible. Mr. Procter’s book has in consequence been 
practically re-written by Mr. Frere, and the result is a manual 
on the Prayer Book which for completeness and fairness leaves 
hardly anything to be desired. The editor is a high church- 
man and has the courage of his convictions; he can speak 
severely on some of the changes made in the second Edwardine 
book, notably in the office for Holy Communion ; but he is a 
high churchman who knows his subject too well to be a party 
man, and who does not make his book a vehicle for expressing 
party opinions. If the clergy would only study this book there 
would be few extravagances of ritual ; if the laity would study 
it the aggrieved parishioner would cease to exist ; or at any rate 
he would be grieved at different things from those which now 
excite his wrath. From Mr. Frere to Mr. Jackson is Alexander 
the Great to the other Alexander ; his book is short, elementary, 
and clear, and certainly ought to teach the pupil-teacher much 
about her Prayer Book that she never knew before. It suffers 
from over-classification ; we generally skip a page that is so 
divided up that capitals, numerals, and small letters have to be 
pressed into the service of marking the genera and species ; it 
is a delight to the author to elaborate these; but it is a 
weariness to have to read them. And the book would be better 
if the subject were more closely adhered to; it is hardly 
“explaining the Prayer Book” to insert a chapter on the 
teaching of “reason, history, and revelation” as to the being of 
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God, nor are eleven small pages quite adequate for the proper 
treatment of such a subject. 


* Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament.” 
By G. Pi Smith. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1got. 6s. 


Books do not always answer exactly to their titles, but this 
does. It is not so much an apology for the higher criticism of 
the Old Testament—though it is that, and a good one—as an 
attempt to show, on the assumption of its truth, how the Old 
Testament may be used by Christian preachers, and its pages 
remain sacred and instructive to their congregations. The 
author does not undertake a detailed proof of modern criticism, 
but gives a rapid sketch of its growth with instances of its 
methods and conclusions ; and yet a reader who has no time 
for the study of the larger works will find here a very clear 
though no doubt a somewhat startling account of the present 
position of Old Testament study. Yet after all, a comparatively 
small portion of our Bible is affected by this study. Much of 
the history is made more real than before ; the teaching and 
devotion of the Psalms are independent of their date and 
authorship ; the inspiration of the prophets and their influence 
on the politics and religion of Israel are tenfold more living to 
us than to the older critics ; Messianic prophecy and the Old 
Testament types of Christ alter their form, they do not disap- 
pear ; we no longer set to work to prove the truth of Christianity 
by a strained interpretation of single texts, or see types of 
Christ in this or that minute provision of the Law ; we think 
more of the general lines of Old Testament theology as leading 
up to Christianity, and of the lives of the saints and prophets 
themselves as very real and true types of Christ. These are 
some of the consolations with which Dr. G. A. Smith presents 
us in a book written with his wonted charm and earnestness, 
displaying sound learning and knowledge of his subject, and 
only marred here and there by a tendency to be too rhetorical. 


“ History of the Church to A.D. 325.” By H. N. Bate. (Oxford 
Church Text Books.) London: Rivingtons. Igol. Is. net. 
The reputation of this series is not only maintained but 
enhanced by Mr. Bate’s excellent compendium of early Church 
history. It is a comfort to get such a book written by an 
author who knows Roman history as well as his special subject, 
and who is able to condense his information without making it 
heavy. The only addition we should like to see would be a 
list of other and fuller works to which the reader might be 
referred for more detailed study. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Marquis d’Argenson and Richard II.” By Reginald 
Rankin. London: Longmans. 1901. Ios. 6d. 

This is Mr. Reginald Rankin’s first effort in historical work, 
and we think it will be regarded as not unsuccessful. The 
second part of the volume — we cannot see by the way 
the force of binding up the two parts together and giving the 
whole a joint name, seeing that there is no connexion in the 
world between D’Argenson and Richard—is likely to prove the 
more generally acceptable. Not only is the reign of Richard II. 
of considerable interest through the personal character of the 
king, which Stubbs found to be a problem from start to finish ; 
but the period has not been written of very much by living 
English historians, although for various reasons it especially 
invites study at the present time. It is a fact that certain of 
the social problems of the latter half of the fourteenth century 
do really in some degree resemble ours of the twentieth. Mr. 
Rankin has not lost sight of this : indeed, if anything he rather 
labours the point. The break up of feudalism, that great 
system on whose defects and tyrannies careless people are apt 
to dwell, overlooking entirely the advantages which it did 
assuredly give to the humblest villein and retainer, created a 
disturbance in the labour world which Mr. Rankin likens to the 
struggle between labour and capital at the end of the 
nineteenth century. But surely he is wide of the mark 
when he says that the labour market now is as dis- 
organised as it was in the time of John Baill? The 
fact that this essay of his was written some six years ago 
does not excuse him for this exaggeration. The footnote, to 
the effect that if John Ball may be regarded as the archetype of 
fourteenth-century revolutionary ideas, “ Mr. Auberon Herbert 
stands in the same relation to those of the nineteenth”, does 
not seem to be very serious. 


“Original Papers.” By the late John Hopkinson. Vol. I. 
“Technical Paper”; Vol. II. “Scientific”. Cambridge : 
at the University Press. Igor. 215. net. 

_ These Papers are addressed solely to experts in science, espe- 
cially to electrical engineers. They are reprints from various 
scientific publications and of papers read before scientific 
institutions. Professor Hopkinson’s fame as a mathematician 
as an investigator and discoverer in many branches of 
physical science particularly that of electricity, and as the chief 
practical electrical consulting engineer of his day, is familiar to 
all who are engaged on the problems connected with electric 
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lighting and electric traction. It was due chiefly to his mastery 
of theory and knowledge of practical business which he com- 
bined in a remarkable degree, that the first electrical enterprises 
in this country owed their success. He was the consulting 
engineer of the City and South London Railway which was 
constructed “at a time when nearly every other capital in the 
world had only horse trams”. His son Mr. B. Hopkinson has 
prefixed a memoir to these papers which almost carries economy 
of personal detail to undue length. In spite of this, or because 
of it, it is very interesting, and we could have excused a little 
less restraint as regards a man who in several lines of character 
was out of the ordinary run. However Mr. Hopkinson has 
deliberately chosen to limit himself to matters which bear 
directly on the scientific attainments and work of his father, and 
his memoir is a valuable introduction to the contents of the 
book. 

“English Villages.” By P. H. Ditchfield. London : Methuen. 

1gol. 6s. 

This is a good little collection of many useful and interesting 
facts about life in rural England from prehistoric times. Mr. 
Ditchfield touches on the camps, barrows and pit dwellings of 
prehistoric men in Britain, and also on what are commonly 
known among antiquaries to-day as Romano-British remains. 
It is quite common, though we do not notice that Mr. Ditchfield 
mentions this, to find flint weapons and implements evidently 
fashioned by the Neulithic or New Stone Age men about these 
so-called Romano- British camps, &c.—though not the rougher 
flint weapons and implements of the men of the Old Stone Age, 
which are to be looked for in the drift gravel : the explanation 
seems to be that British, Belgic tribes and Romans often occu- 
pied the strongholds, &c., of the workers in flint long after these 
last had disappeared from the earth. Excellent are Mr. Ditch- 
field’s descriptions of the old inn, the medizval village, the 
manor-house. And his notes about church architecture are to 
the point. Altogether this is a useful volume. But we area 
little puzzled to find that no less than ten of the illustrations of 
church architecture are absolutely identical with woodcuts that 
appear in that interesting work Bloxam’s “ Principles of Gothic 
Ecclesiastical Architecture” which ran through many editions 
before the middle of last century and was translated into 
German. If this is a coincidence, it is of a staggering 
character. 


“The Army and the Press in 1900.” By a British Field 
* Officer. London: Robinson. Igol. Is. net. 

This pamphlet is an earnest and evidentlya most sincere 
protest against irresponsible newspaper criticism of the way in 
which the South African war is being waged and of the generals 
in command. “ The great feature of the national literature, 
journalistic and other, dealing with the South African war, has 
been self-advertisement and self-seeking.” “British Field 
Officer” might be rather tedious at times but for passages of 
this sort which enliven his little work. He describes Mr. 
Kipling’s patriotic stuff well enough in the words “jarring 
vulgarity”. We should be amazed at our moderation if we 
merely said with him that Mr. Conan Doyle’s “ popularity as a 
novelist has secured for his volume on ‘The Great Boer War’ 
a sale quite disproportionate to its value as a history, or as a 
treatise on military matters”. Who was tesponsible for first 
suggesting that the boys of Winchester College should have this 
book for holiday reading ? 


“ An English Commentary on Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia.’” 
By the Rev. H. F. Tozer. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1901. 8s. 6d. 

It was an admirable idea of Mr. Tozer to furnish English 
students commencing the study of Dante with a Commentary 
of this type. He has provided them in one volume of reason- 
able dimensions, and at a moderate price, with an excellent 
companion to the Italian text, a work which was really wanted. 
Longfellow’s notes, though full and instructive, are appended 
to a translation and therefore are of no assistance in textual 
difficulties. With Mr. Tozer’s Commentary and a text, the 
beginner will be abie to hammer out the meaning for himself, 
by far the best way to learn. The author supplies admirable 
summaries and explanations of the more prolonged theological 
and philosophical disquisitions as in “ Inf. xi.”, “ Purg. xviii.”, 
and in many passages of the “ Paradiso ”. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Les Oberlés. Par René Bazin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. gol. 
3f. 

In England, M. René Bazin appeals principally to those 
patrons of circulating libraries who with small experience 
condemn en masse French novels. A certain critic, the idol of 
these particular people, has told them with his usual urbanity 
in a magazine article that they should read M. Bazin, he being 
invariably proper and, moreover, a polished stylist ; but he 
might have added that M. Bazin possesses none of the genius of 
many of his contemporaries. Also, he should have stated that 
nine French authors out of ten write gracefully—so that M. 
Bazin’s style is not much of an accomplishment. Finally, for 
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our part, we cannot feel that the “style” of M. Bazin’s last 
novel is excuse enough for its appearance. Mountains have 
been described more vividly by M. Edmond Rod and the late 
Georges Rodenbach ; then, there are too many sunsets, woods, 
mists, amazing views from summits in “ Les Oberlés ”, and it is 
certainly not original to set ringing the church bells at stirring 
moments. As for the theme of the book, it is “ patriotic” and 
sentimental. Alsace is the scene, the characters are the 
Oberlés—five of them—who quarrel over the respective merits 
of the Germans and the French. So—strife in the family, 
infinite strife. The father would bow before German rule, so 
would the meek mother and the ambitious daughter ; but the 
paralysed grandfather, a superannuated uncle and Jean, the 
son, Jean the hero, Jean with his hand in his breast and 
his eyes for ever fixed on the frontier, declare themselves 
French, for ever French. In the village, the peasants admire 
Jean and enthusiastically support him. They, also, are 
French, for ever French: scowl at Germans, retire 
into their cottages if official Prussians pass. There is 
whispering, there are tears; in the end Jean (who has 
promised his mother at least to begin his military service under 
the German flag) deserts after the first drill, makes for the 
frontier, is shot, falls, and cries “C’est la France qui chante”. 
We are not told whether Jean dies or recovers and, as M. 
Bazin by his sentimentality has ruined a fine opportunity— 
Alsace, for a novelist, should be admirable ground—we do not 
care what has happened to Jean and his friends. Oberlé pére 
is the strongest character in the book and, now and then, his 
wife gains one’s sympathy. But the superannuated uncle who 
is for ever exploring the mountains with his dog and a staff, and 
the paralysed grandfather who scribbles “ patriotic” messages 
at meals on his slate are both of them intolerable. The uncle, 
by the way, assists Jean to desert and should therefore have 
been arrested as an accomplice, the grandfather behaves so 
rudely that his slate should have been impounded, and only 
returned after his solemn promise to reform. This would have 
been the one adequate punishment, for the old man’s love for 
his slate amounts to a veritable mania. His every sign is taken 
as a demand for the slate ; he seems unable to go through a 
meal without scribbling some nonsensically patriotic sentence 
on it. 

La Piaf. Par Pierre de Lano. Paris: Flammarion. 

3f. 50c. 

We understand through the publisher’s note accompanying 
this volume that M. de Lano’s chief character was once Presi- 
dent of the Republic ; in him we recognise M. Félix Faure 
with his pose and his eyeglass and, unless M. de Lano has 
libelled him, we are to believe him capable of many a meanness 
and guilty of countless intrigues. Around the President schemes 
“La Piaffe ”—that is to say the more or less riche bourgeoisie, 
vulgar, ambitious and altogether unscrupulous. How far the 
author's story is actually true, we cannot say. He certainly 
seems well informed, at his ease, at home; he does not 
hesitate to introduce certain well-known episodes in the late 
President’s life into his book, nor does he neglect to refer fre- 
quently to the pride inspired in the Elysée by the Russian 
alliance. After “Saint-Simonin’s” volume on M. Félix Faure, 
M. de Lano’s book may come appropriately enough—but we 
are inclined to regard it asan example of the average shoddy 
Parisian author's bad taste. It tells us nothing we desire to 
know ; we are not interested in its scandalous disclosures, and 
the fact that the chief character is dead makes the matter all 
the worse. 

Une Maison bien tenue. Par Marie Delorme. Paris: Colin. 
1901. 3f. Soc. 

We are scarcely competent to pronounce judgment one way 
or the other on this book ; but since the Librairie Colin has 
been amiable enough to forward it us, we may say that it deals 
with the little domestic duties accomplished in a well-kept 
house. It tells us how to cook, how to arrange the dinner 
table, how to treat servants, how to pack table linen into a 
cupboard and how to receive guests. We have not read it 
through—as it is dedicated to all “Jeunes Maitresses de la 
Maison”. But it contains, no doubt, many agreeable scraps 
of information, and is certainly written in a kindly, tolerant 
vein. 

Post-scriptum de ma Vie. By Victor Hugo. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 1901. 6f. 

Written in the sad solitude of exile, in the middle of dis- 
a, gloom, and illness, this volume of réveries and 
reflections could scarcely be representative of Victor Hugo’s 
genius. Yet, unlike other posthumous books—those odds and 
ends impudently collected and published in a purely com- 
mercial spirit—this one, insomuch as it shows Victor Hugo in 
a more or less new light, should not have been suppressed 
The title is melancholy, the close is more melancholy still ; but 
if Victor Hugo admitted that, “ Je pense par instants avec une 
joie profonde qu’avant douze ou quinze ans d'ici, au plus 

, je saurai ce que c’est cette ombre, le tombeau, et 
jai une sorte de certitude que mon espoir de clarté ne 
sera pas trompé”, he was nevertheless inspired to write 
of Shakespeare with amazing admiration and eloquence, of 
Voltaire, also, “dont la grandeur est d’avoir été le magasin 


d@idées de tout un sitcle”, and of “Genius”, of “ Taste”, of 
“The Beautiful ” with such transparent enthusiasm and worship 
that we cannot think—as our first quotation might suggest+- 
that Victor Hugo had suddenly and strangely lost the pro- 
digious, the unparalleled interest he had hitherto taken in life. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to give a satisfactory idea of 
what this volume contains. It is crammed with “ perles et 
pierreries”, cast hither and thither in grand disorder. Out of 
them we may select these as typical: ‘On dit de moi que je 
suis un homme bizarre et que j’ai le gotit du singulier. C’est 
vrai. Toutes les fois que je songe & ces mots: liberté, 
grandeur, dignité, honneur, je préfere le singulier au pluriel ”.— 
“ Les lettrés, les érudits, les savants, montent 4 des échelles ; 
les pottes et les artistes sont les oiseaux.” “ Une réaction : 
barque qui remonte le courant, mais qui n’empéche pas le 
fleuve de descendre.” “ Dieu s’enferme, mais le penseur écoute 
aux portes.” But “ Post-scriptum de ma Vie” cannot be con- 
sidered as a whole, not even in the true sense of the word—as 
a book. In fact, we may not call it colossal—that epithet 
which, of all others, most correctly describes Victor Hugo’s 
veritable works. 


Euvres Complites de Paul Bourget. Romans, tome III. : Le 
Disciple; Un Caur de Femme. Paris: Plon.  1go1. 
7f. 

Were we to notice “Un Coeur de Femme” at all exhaus- 
tively, we should not fail to repeat ourselves. Juliette de 
Tilli¢res is one of M. Bourget’s most typical heroines, Baron 
de Poyanne and Raymond Casal—her lovers—are equally 
characteristic ; their romance and the inevitable awakening are 
—with the exception of the fact that Juliette eventually 
seeks consolation in a convent—almost identical with the 
romances and awakenings we have already analysed in review- 
ing the most purely psychological of M. Bourget’s novels. 
Romance, however, is not the word—M. Bourget’s heroines 
being scarcely romantic. Nor would intrigue or liaison 
adequately define the situation: M. Bourget’s heroines being 
too delicate to endure the vulgar obstacles and dangers that 
attend such a relationship. They err through no usual ambi- 
tious reason : want of money, need of invitations to particularly 
“exclusive” mansions : allowing the most impatient admirer 
to understand that, as reward for the fulfilment of these desires, 
he shall be promoted to the post of paramour. Juliette 
de Tilli¢res and the other heroines are wealthy, are received 
everywhere. Did their favourite, the most fashionable 
palmist predict their fall, they would be horrified. They 
fully intend to remain always virtuous; that resolution 
broken, they know not how—in a moment of depres- 
sion or agitation, perhaps — they are horrified again, yet 
nevertheless continue to receive their lover and lead with 
infinite delicacy and-~ discretion a double life until the 
day of the awakening. Psychology alone—M. Bourget’s psycho- 
logy—can penetrate, and produce the solution to, the problem 
—Why does Juliette de Tillitres fall? We have put aside all 
material motives ; we must also put aside pique, hysteria, sen- 
suousness as other causes. As, however, we have already dis- 
cussed M. Bourget’s most convincing answer to the riddle, and 
are disinclined now to repeat ourselves, we rest content with 
stating that, in a psychological sense, “ Un Coeur de Femme” 
is as fine as anything M. Bourget has written. Indeed, he is 
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always at his best when concentrating his rare powers on two | 


or three personages—almost ignoring the “ crowd”, the supers. 
“ Mensonges ”, with its many characters, we do not consider as 
masterly as “Un Caur de Femme”, although it is usually 
deemed M. Bourget’s chef-d’ceuvre. M. Bourget is not strong 
at dialogue, at stage-managing groups; he must deliberate, 
analyse, he must not temporarily break the thread of his story 
—or rather study—by the introduction of stray people, of 
incident. His genius only reaches its height when he is 
exhaustive, at once subtle and profound. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 novembre.  3t. 


This number contains many articles of considerable value. | 


All who are interested in the important question of South 
America’s future will turn to M. Euray’s luminous and straight- 
forward statement of the growth of cordiality between Spain 
and her ancient colonies as indicated by the conference recently 
held at Madrid to consider those relations. The writer sees 
plainly the grave dangers threatening South America from the 
Pan-American ambitions of the United States. There is a 
judicial account of the relations between Napoleon and Fouché 
by M. Pingaud. Fouché was for long the third man in the 
Empire and clearly deserved well of the Church, but the writer 
recognises that nothing will serve to remove the indelible stamp 
of infamy fixed upon him by his own age. “He was the soul 
of the police force, nothing more.” He was however always 
true to bis revolutionary instincts. M. Bellessort gives us 
another of his charming articles on Japan, dealing this time 
with the position of woman and M. Charmes writes sensibly 
about French policy in the Near East. 

The following books will be noticed later on :—“ Le Cré- 
puscule des Dieux” (Stock) ; “ Théatre de Meilhac et Halévy, 
tome VI.” (Calmann Lévy) ; “ Souvenirs de M. Délaunay de la 
Comédie Francaise” (Calmann Lévy) ; “ Ethica ou l’Ethique de 
la Raison” (Tournai : Decallonne-Liagre) ; 
Princes” (Flammarion); “La Dame et le Demi-Monsieur” 
Lévite d@’Ephraim ” (Ollendorft) ; “ L’Amie 
de Noél Tremont” (Ollendorff) ; Mater Dolorosa” (Calmann 


“Le Fils des | 


Lévy); “Les Ruines en Fleurs” (Calmann Lévy); “Le | 
Crépuscule ” (Ollendorff); ‘“ Jacquette et Zouzou ” (Flam- | 
marion); “La Tournée des Grands Ducs” (Flammarion) ; , 


“ Pétrone” (Fontemoing) ; “ Thérése Heurtot” (Plon). 


For This Week’s Books see page 692. 


**The standard of highest purity.’,—Tue Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘ CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing a to be found.” 


CADBURY'S GOGOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THS ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is bg Be the profession to be the 


CHLORODYNE 
GHLORODYNE 


acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is 
the omacneres in Cholera and Dysen- 


Epilopey effectually cuts short all attacks 
CHLORODYNE Hrsteria, Patpitation, anc 


cr 1 Hiat: Neuralgia, 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


CavrTion. —* Vice- ry Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus | 


Browne was of that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at rs. x 2s. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘Dr. J. Coxtis ‘Browne's on the Government 
Overw ~~ y accomp each 


MANurACTURER— 
DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


CHLORODYNE 


‘**I can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 


fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 36s. 
NORFOLK SUIT » 605, 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


‘*A Promise is a Debt.’’ 
Our promise for 1902 


| is that they shall 
1st.—Have increased durability. 

| 2nd.—Be guaranteed for 13 months. 

Srd.—Be of best quality only. 

| 4th.—Be reduced to 55/= per pair. 


Wired or beaded edges, optional. Of all Cycle Agents 


Trade Mark. | THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD. 


a. Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and Branches. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


COCOA 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL take 


BRAGGQ’S CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 


The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation by 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and > 
Were further proof wanting the Lancet and Analyst's reports would be perfectly 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhoa, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and howels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, is., 2s., 2nd 4s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. -“. (speciaily recommended: 
as being most portable and immediate in their action). 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, is. 14d. 
Sold by all Chemists. 


NOTICE. 
The Scarcity of Choice Tobaccos. 


Ff. $F CARRERAS regrets to inform the public that in 
consequence of the scarcity of the choice and rare Tobaccos used 
by him in his Celebrated Mixtures, and the large and con- 
stantly increasing demand for the same, the prices of the leaf 
have been considerably raised hy the Growers, and, therefore, 
in order to keep up the high quality, he is obliged to increase 
his prices 1s. per lb. on each of his Mixtures (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S, CUARDS, SIR PHILIPS’, MUCCE’S, CLARENCE). 
on and after this date. 

Mr. CARRERAS is in communication with the Growers, 
and ts informed that the Plantations have been considerably 
enlarged, and, therefore, the prices will probably be reduced at 
alater period. He takes this opportunity to apologise to any 
of his Customers who may recently have been unable to obtain 
his Tobaccos. 


7 Warpovur Street, Lonpox, W 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


Sept. 14, 1901. 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. | 
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30 November, 


The Saturday Review. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of fresh Purchases in Second-hand Books). 
No. 613, just published for November, includes a 
CATALOCUE OF THEIR OWN PUBLICATIONS. 


Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


PRINCE OF WALES. Sole Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely. 


“BECKY SHARP.” 


106TH PERFORMANCE TC TO-L DAY (SATURDAY). 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2. 
ox Office, 10 to 10. Doors open, 7.45. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Rooks, Bibles, Prayer- books, "&c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
orders. promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
lh Geedee CE Discount in the Shilling allowed from the Published 


Price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return. 


GILBERT & FIELD, (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Post 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES. CATALOGUE (December 1901) 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND Discount 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 
and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made he Probate 
or other purposes. 
15 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
UST PUBLISHED, a NEW CATALOGUE of the 


BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a disconnt of 25 per Cent., except on those 
published at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
143 OXFORD SPREET, and 6 SLOANE STREET, Lonvon. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 1 


VALUABLE ROOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING THE 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE W. STRADLING, Eso. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 2, and Five Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely. valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, in: sluding the COLLECTION 
formed by the late W. STRADLING, Esq.. of Chilton Priory, Somerset, and 
other Properties, comprising rare Books and ‘Manuscripts relating to America— 
compen and rare English and Foreign Books—Works in English Liter..ture, includ- 
ing specimens of the Presses of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, and other Early 
English Printers rare Shakespearean Works, including the Second Folio—Books 
with extra Illustrations—Works by Cruiksh: ank and Rowlandson— Picture Galleries 
and other Fine- Art Books —Issues of Modern Private Presses—some fine Illuminated 
MS. Books of Hours~—and other ancient Service Books and Historical MSS.—a 
fine E rly Greek Lectionarium—Portion of a Wicliffe Bible—Autograph Letters of 
Eminent Persons—valuable Sporting Books —Collection of Early Books on Rail- 
ways—First Editions of Modern Authors, Xc.—and Two important Portraits of 
Shakespearean interest, viz., Sir Hugh Clopton and Lady Clopton, both in Oils, 
from the Collection of Major W. CLOPTON WINGFIELD 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE PROPERTY — J. WOODHAM 


OF STREATHA 
WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December g, at 1 o'clock precisely, Valuable 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, tne Property of 
J. WOODHAM SMITH, Esq.. of Streatham, including the Ladies Waldegrave, 
Second State—Mrs. Abingt .n First State ~Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
Second State—Mary Isabella, Duchess of Rutland, Second State-—-Lady Elizabeth 
Compton, First State—Anne Vicountess Townshend, First State. Also other Pro- 
berties including Portraits after Hoppner, in Proof State with Full Margins— 
Engravings in Colours, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, 
SMITH, ESQ.. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, 


Catalogues may be had. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not 4 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
3 h on Deposits, repayable on demand, a h 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 

BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic A wes Birkeecx, Lonpon.” 


drawn below £100. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


EVERY MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 
RLES PROHMAN presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


LYRIC 


Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Dav 
EVERY EVENING at 8 THE SILVER SLIPPER. 
Matinée every Wednesday at 2.30. 


CENTURY THEATRE (late ADELPHI). 


Proprietors, A. and S, Gatti. 
Mr. Tom Davis. 
EVERY EVENING ,at 8. 
Mr. Geo. B. McLellan will 
THE BELLE OF NEW ORK, 
Written by Hugh Morton, Music by Gustave Kerker. 
MATINEE, SATURDAYS, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING, 
FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA” and ‘‘LES PAPILLONS.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from It till CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

38. to 6d. Adinission Free. 


— RECITALS. QUEEN’S (small) HALL. 


DAILY at 3. THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.39. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
Miss MARIE LEYTON, Mr. A. H. WEST, and Animated Pictures. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d. +) 5S. 2S. 6d., 1s. Robert Newman, Manager. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
NEWMAN’S 


FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA of 200. To-day. 


Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
TO-DAY, at 2 
GRAND WAGNER’ PROGR AMME. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Ropert NEwMAN.) 
Vocalist --Miss MARIE BREMA. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., reserved ; 45., 3S., 2S., unreserved. 


ST JAMES’S HALL.—Miss 
FANNY DAVIES’ Dec. 2, at 3. 


THIRD PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
MONDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, Dec. 2, at 3. 
Assisted by Professor HALIR, Violin. Steinway Grand Pianoforte. Tickets, 
108. 6d., 38., 15., of usual Agents, and Whitehead, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 
6 Cork Street, Ww. 


Manager. 


resent 


LEICESTER SQUARE 


ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Miss 
TORA HWASS’ 


ONLY PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
(Under the direction of N. Vert). 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, Dec. 3, at 3 
Assisted by Seilur ARBOS, Violin. Steinway Grand Pianotorte. 
3S8., 18., of usual Agents, and Whitehead, St. James's Hall.—N. 
Street, W 


"Tickets, tos. 6d., 
VERT, © Cork: 


ST. JAMES’s HALL. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


HENRY BRAMSEN’S 
SECOND VIOLONCELLO RECITAL, 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, Pee, at 3 
(Under the direction of N. RT). 
Miss KAREN BRAMSEN, Violinist ; Mdlle. MARIA PERY, 
the Piano, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY. ’ Bechstein Piano. Tickets, 108. 6d., 3s. 
1s., of Whitehead, St. James’s Hall, and usual Agents.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, Ww 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 1o Ciement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital oe ee ee 
Paid-up Capital .. ee oo £1,250,000 
Reserve Fund oe ee oe ee £1,250,000 
grants drafts on, and transacts every d iption of 


Pianist ; 


busines 
ransvaal, 
made, 


the foe towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Oran; iver Colony, 
Rhodesia, Benet Central Africa, and East Africa. Telegraphiz remittances 
Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on appli 

WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ALL PRICES NET. 


One volume of about 600 pages, imperial 8vo. the impression | limited as follows : — 
SMALL PAPER, in imoerial 8vo. pees on “‘ pure rag” paper specially made 
for the work by John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. 350 copies for sale, price £2 2s. 
each. LARGE PAPER in small folio, printed on Arnold's unb'eached Hand- 
made Paper alse specially made for this work. 50 copies for sale, each 
nu ubered, price £4 4s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PART OF WEST SOMERSET 


COMPRISING THE PARISHES OF LUCCOMBE, SELWORTHY, 
STOKE PERO, PORLOCK, CULBONE, and OARE. By CHARLES 
E. H. CHADWICK HEALEY, K.C , F.S.A. Illustrated with 16 Full-page 
Plates, 6: Woodcurs, 72 Armoria! Bearings, 8 Pedigrees on 16 sheets, and a Map. 

Times —* Here there is no padding, and no more than necessary incidental 
repetition of what has been previously published, but a large vo'ume full of pre- 
vious!'y unprinted and for the most part unknown historical facts. It is an example 
of what can be done for parochial history by the man who knows where to look for 
and how to use old records, and is prepared to give the requisite time and money 
for se «rches, copies, and arrangement of scattered materials.”—September 17th. 

Spectator.—*‘(me would not like to say that any part of this large volume is 
superfluous. Let anyone look at the records which have been carefully examined 
in Porlock and Luccombe, and he will see plenty to interest him. There is nothing 
certainly out of the common, but there are matters that touch on history ania 
number of curious details which illustrate social life and the economical condition of 
the country at the time.”—July 27th. 

Notes and Queri Zes.—‘‘ In supplying a history of a cantle of West Somerset Mr. 
Healey in his admirable executed book has cast a flood of light upon general and 
local affairs; upon the cond:tions of the individual and the community ; upon 
genealogy, topography, folk superstitions, a:d all things, in short, in which the 
antisuary delights. V Then we read his proffered apreal to our indulgence for the 
extent of his jabours we can only wish that antiquaries and historians as competent 
and as zealous would treat other parts of the United Ki: gdom with the same 
thoroughness. The illustrations are a specially pleasing and valuable feature, the 
pedigrees are numerous and abundant, and the appendices brim over with matter in 
which the antiquary will delight.” —August 31st. 

A thenaum.—*‘ In this handsume bok of some 600 pages, an out-of-way but 
most heautiful corner of Somerset is treated with considerable fulness, particularly 
in all that relates to manorial history. All who know and love it will be grateful for 
the pa‘ent industr+ which has collected and set forth many hitherto unknown or 
unpublished documents relating to its annals. Everything pertaining to the typo- 
graphy and illustration of the volume is admirable.” August 3rd. 


By W. A. COPINGER, LL.D., F.S.A., &c., Professor of Law in the Victoria 
University, sometime President of the Bibliog graphical Society. TO BE 
LIMITED TO 250 COPIES. Royal gto, bound in clotn or art linen, gilt 
top. Subscription price, 15s. 6d. ; after pub lication, £t 55. 


HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF BUXHALL, IN THE 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. Including the Parish Registers from 1558 to 


17¢0 With over 20 Full-psge Illustrations and a large Parish Map, contain- 
ing most of the Ancient Field-names, specially drawn for this work. 


IN THE PRESS. New and beautifully produced Chess Book. Crown 4to., 
printed in colours on fine paper, within co'oured borders. Price 10s. 6d. 


A SELECTION OF SEVEN HUNDRED CHESS 
PROBLEMS, the Composition of Mrs. W. J] BAIRD. 
The above work is one of the most important collections of problems which have 
appeared for many years. and is by far the most handsomely produced. The 
edition is a strictly war one. 


o Volumes, gto. price £1 


THE LITTLE RED. ‘BOOK OF BRISTOL. 


under the authority of the Council of the City and County of Bristol. 
by FRANCIS B. BICKLEY, Assistant in the Department of Manuscripts, 
British Museum. With 13 Illustrations. 

This important register of Bristol, which was originated by Wittiam pe CoLForp, 
the Recorder, in 1344, and covers a period of about one hundred and fifty years, 
records the liberties, franchises, and constitutions of the town, many chantry 
foundations, and a hi: ghly interesting series of trade-guild ordinances. 


Published 
Edited 


Now Complete in 3 Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Roxburghe binding, £3. 


A CALENDAR OF THE INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. 
Edited by F. A. INDERWICK., K.C., one of the Masters of the Bench. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, with lllustrations by T. G Jackson, R.A. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
Im 8vo. bound in Roxburghe, p edges gilt, és 38. 
e whole Series will be strictly limited to 300 Sets. 

RECORDS OF THE COUNTY BOROUGH OF 

CARDIFF. From the Earliest Times. Edited by JOHN HOBSON 

MATTHEWS, Archivist to the Corporation. Illustrated with Facsimiles of 

Sanaeees ant Seals, Old and New Views of the Towa, St. John’s Church, and 

the Castle 


ELEVEN PARTS ited READY. TWO MORE PARTS WILL 
ean TE THE WORK. 
E LATE HENRY SEEBOHM. 


A MONOGRAPH “OF THE TURDIDA, or Family of 
Thrushes. By HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of “Siberia in Europe. 
“Siberia in Asia,” &c., &c. Edited and Completed by RICHARD 
BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S. &c., of the British Museum. 
Illustrated with 144 Plates drawn by G, KgEULEMANs, and coloured by 
hand; also fine Paotogravure Portrait. Price £1 16s. per part (only sold 
complete) 


WORKS BY JOHN CUILLE F.Z.S., &C. 


4to. printed on Art om. green cloth extra. uncut, top edges gilt, £2 2s 


A BREATH FROM THE VELDT. New and Revised 


Edition, with all the original Illustrations by the AUTHOR, comprising 12 Full- 
page Electro-Etchings, 49 other Full-page Illustratiors, and 88 Illustrations in 
the Text; also a Frontispiece after the last finished drawing of Sir Joun 
MiLLats. 

Imperial 4to. printed R. and R. Paper, bound in 

kram, top edges gilt, price £. 

BRITISH DF ER "AND THEIR HORNS. With 185 Text 
and Full-page Illustrations, mostly by the AuTHor : also 10 Electrogravures 
and a Coloured Frontispiece by the AUTHOR and SipNeEy S1 EEL, and a Series 
of Unpublished Drawings by Sir Epwin LANDsEER, which were formerly on 
the walls of Ardverikie. 

New and Cheaper Edition. in 1 vol. 8vo. printed on Art Paper, bound in 
buc’ram, price 18s. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON THE BRITISH TETRAONID.E. 


GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES 


Illustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture Stages of Plumage, and the Hybrids 
and Varieries which occur among them. With 57 Illustrations by the AUTHOR, 
and a Frontispiece by Sir Joun Mit MILLAIs, 


Complete Catalogue, including J Mr. GOULD'S Works, post-free. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140 Strand, W.C. ; and 
37 Piccadilly, W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


Stories of the Tuscan Artists (Albinia Wherry). Dent. Ios. 6d. 

Photograms of the Year 1901. Dawbarn and Ward. 2s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of William Ewart Gladstone (H. W. Paul). Smith, Elder. 


7s. 6d. 
Robespierre, A Study (Hilaire Belloc). 
Jane Austen (C. Hill). Lane. 21s. net. 
Memorials of William Charles Lake (Edited by Katharine Lake). 


Nisbet. 16s. 


Arnold. 16s. 
Newman (Alexander Whyte). Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson. 
6d. 


FICTION. 

Our Lady of the Ice (Constance Sutcliffe), 6s. ; An Idol of Bronze 
(L. P. Heaven), 3s. 6¢. Greening. —Through Peril for a Wife 
(L. T. Meade). Dégéy, Long. 6s.—The Princess Cynthia 
(M. Bryant). Casse//. 6s.—Ugly Pollo (H. Hickman). /arrold. 
3s. 6d.—The Desired Haven. /ohkn Long. 35. 6d.—The Case 
of a Man with his Wife (T. Gift), Zveherne. 35. 6d. - Peter, 
a Parasite (E. M. Albanesi). Sands. 6s.- Royal Rogues (A. 
Bancroft). Putnam. 6s.—A Stumble in the Way (L. T. Meade). 
Chatto and Windus. 6s.—Calumet (Merwin-Webster), 

; The Bath Comedy (A. and E. Castle), 3s. 6¢@. Macmillan. 
--The Children of the Sphinx (G. C. Wallis). Cosmopolitan 


Company. 6s.—’Twixt Dog and Wolf (C. F. Keary). Johsson. 
6d. 
HIsTORY. 
London Afternoons (W. J. Loftie). Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 
Reading Abbey (J. B. Hurry). Stock. 15s. net. 
Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages (E. L. Cutts). Virtue. 


7s. 6d. 


Law. 
Law of Property (J. A. Strahan). Stevens and Sons, Limited. 
12s. 6d. 
NATURAL History. 
Birds and Man (W. H. Hudson). Longmans. 6s. net. 
Compleat Angler, The (Walton and Cotton). Methuen. Is. 6d. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 
An Elementary Treatise on the Calculus (G. A. Gibson). 
7s. 6d. 


Macmillan. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Study of Religion (Morris Jastrow). Scott. 6s. 
A Textbook of Zoology (G. P. Mudge). Arnold. 7s. 6a. 
The Origin of Species ag" Murray. Is. net. 
The Earth’s Beginning (Sir R. S. Ball). Cassell. 75. 6a. 
THEOLOGY. 
A Historic View of the New Testament (Percy Gardner). Black. 6s. 
The Agapé and the Eucharist in the Early Church (J. F. Keating). 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
Sin and Redemption (J. Garnier. New edition). 
S. Paul and the Roman Law (W. E. Ball). 
45. 6d. 
God the Beautiful (E. P. B.). Wellby. 
Comfort for All (F. Marshall). Burleigh. 
Clementine Recognitions (F. J. A. Hort). 
TRAVEL. 
The Isle of the Shamrock (C. Johnson). 
Company. 8s. 6d. net. 


Stock. 25. 6d. 
Edinburgh: Clark. 


Is. 6d. net. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan. 45. 6d. 


New York : The Macmillan 


VERSE. 
The Moon of Leaves (Aristo). Watts. 55. 
Pasiteles the Elder (C. Monkhouse). Johnson. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bailey’s po Index to the ‘* Times,” 1900. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 
Book of the Rifle, The (T. F. 
net. 
Burns, The Poetical Works (Edited by A. Manson). Black. 2s. 6d. net. 
**Captain, The” (Vol. V.). Newnes. 6s. 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia of English Literature (Vol. I). 
10s. 6d. net. 
Chapters on English Metre (J. B. Mayor. Second edition). 
bridge : at the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
«‘ Classics, The Temple : —Dante’s Purgatorio. 
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55. net. 


Fremantle). Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
Chambers. 
Cam- 


Dent. Is. 6d. net. 


By HEATHER BIGG. Second Edition. 


NELL. 
A Tale of the Thames. 
A Book for all Shakespeare Students. 


NOW READY. In one volume, demy 8vo. cloth extra, ros. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES IN 


BACONIAN LIGHT. 
By ROBERT M. THEOBALD, M.A. 


SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited. 
THE IRVING SHAKESPEARE: Write for Prospectus to 


THE MANAGER, Saturday Review, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


5s. net. 


London : 
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Crampton’s 


Price Sixpence. 


THE 


DECEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


E. NESBIT—The Stranger who Might Have Been Observed. 
Mrs. B. M. CROKER—“ The Missing Link.” 

GEORGE PASTON-—An English Madame Roland (Eliza Fletcher). 
A. PERRIN—The Footsteps in the Dust. 

CHARLES GLEIG—The Silver Pig. 


LOUIS WAIN 


RELATES 


“The Story Work.” 


&c. &c. 


READ CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 


In January a Serial by 


Mrs. B. M. CROKER, 


ENTITLED 


AN A, 


WILL BE COMMENCED. 


This Magazine ts now Published by 
ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO.,, LTD., 3 Agar Street, W.C. 
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MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION, COMPLETING 7,000 COPIES, 
IN THE PRESS. 


‘Worthy of the hand that drew ‘Weir of Hermiston.’ ”—Times. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE 
GREEN SHUTTERS. 


By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 6s. 


Times.—“* The kind of novel which Balzac or Flaubert might have written, 
had either been a Scot, with a bitter humour... . The veracity of the picture, so far 
as it goes, the wonderfully keen and humorous observation, the rare hints. that the 
author can see and take pleasure in better things, and the brilliance of vision. make 
the book empoignant, mark it as apart from the throng of novels. There is 
nothing of the novice, nothing of the amateur.’ 

Spectator.—** A novel of engrossing interest and remarkable power. The success 
is one of sheer merit .....Mr. Douglas, like the Ancient M riner, is a narrator whom 
one cannot choose but hear. He holds one enthralled by the intensity of his own 
concentrated interest in his creations...... Mr. Douglas, we may note in conclusion, 
has no affinity with any living Scotch writer. His masters are Galt and Balzac, 
but there are few traces of the novice, and none of the imitator. 

Outlook..—'* Mr. Douglas has produced a story which, in the light of pure art, 
has more than i is common to recommend it. He has produced a story which will be 
most acceptable at the libraries ; a story, too, which the critics are already in gi 
set superlative terms. And crowning triumph of all, perhaps, he has produced a 
story which, while ostensibly Scots, exhibits few or no signs of being derived from 
any of the several schools of Scots fiction as we had the fortune to know them 
during the Victorian era......It is fresh, forceful, original, and to all intents and pur- 
poses underived. Also. as we have said, it is a fictional achievement of no common 
quality, and ‘it comes off’ in a way which is calculated to turn the average new 
writer green with envy... In all fictional respects a notable, and, in a sense, tre- 
mendous book.” 

Black and White. 


“* The book has a compelling interest which makes it impos- 
sible to lay it cown .....Among the novels of recent years I know of none which con- 
tains such tremendous writing......The author is a man of vivid imagination, of 
uncommon mastery of style, and of great analytical power." 


MANASSEH. By Dr. Mavurus Joxat. Translated by 
P F. BICKNELI 6s. 
Vanity Fair —‘* The characters are boldly drawn, the plot well worked out, and 
in ‘ Manasseh ” the author has presented a human figure that should live.” 
Daily News.—* J6sai’s work 1s always clever, and ‘ Manasseh ’ is no exception 
to the rule. .. Full of stirring scenes of Son war, and adventure.” 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
Iilustrated. 6s. 

Illustrated London News.—“ Will be welcomed by that section of the public 
which delights in the historical romance...... His work has distinctive merits, and 
Mr. Saintsbury, for one, has not hesitated to pronounce his ‘ Helle Rose’ equal to 
all but the best work ot Alexandre. ‘The Golden Fleece’ is a story of the reign of 
Louis XIV...... A fine piece of descriptive writing. From fist to last the action 
never falters. 

Publishers’ Circular.—‘‘ The story is one succession of exciting episodes, con- 
ceived in a most delightful spirit of romance, and a more fascinating bvok of its 
kind it wouid be difficult to find. 


SWEETHEART MANETTE. By Maurice THompson. 


Author of ** Alice of O'd Vincennes.” 3s. 
Glasgow Herald—‘ A delightfully told Fa story.” (First Review. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD'S ADVICE. By F. C. 


Puuirs, Author of As in a Looking Gl "&e. 3s. 6d 


MISCELL ANEOUS. 


READY znd DECEMBER. 


THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. By Frantz Fvenck- 


Brentano. Translated by H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations. 6s. 
At last we have the tr e story of The Diamond Ne klace which has occupied the 
minds of sc res of historians and novelists. Documents recently discovered in Paris 
lace the truth of the matter beyond ail doubt. Every sentence in Mr. Funck- 
rentano’s work has an historical document to back it up, yet the whole narrative 
reads Ike a novel, so deftly is every fact woven in—reads more thrillingly than any 
novel, indeed, for we now every fact to be true. His book is a lifelike picture of 
French Society in the years immediately preceding the French Revolution. 


WITH PAGETS HORSE TO THE FRONT. By 
Cosmo Rose-Innes (Trooper). 3s. 

Globe.—“ Tho-e who once take up Mr. Rose- ‘Innes's volume will hardly rest until 
they have come to the last para.raph. It is quite a fascinating recor 

Daily News.—“ Mr. Rose-Innes has written an excellent account of his ex: 
periences in South Africa Simple, manly, straightforward, he tells his story in 
a way that cannot fail .o win the interest of his readers.” 


THROUGH RHODESIA WITH THE SHARP- 
SHOOTERS. By RENNIE STEVENSON. 3s. 
Academy. “Avery amusing and touching poll The whole book is a 
striking little record of such stern and fearless picnicing as Britons love.” 


IN THE DREAMLAND OF THE FLOWERS. By 


C. A. BaxLow Massicks. ;Beautifully illustrated by Mary Robinson. 55. 
Scotsman.—* Gracefully written and gracefully i lustrated.” 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
RED ROSE AND WHITE. By Atrrep ArmitAGe. 


8 Full- -page Illustrations. 5s. 
BScotsman.—“ A well-written and extremely interesting historical romance, which 
will make an attractive and instructive Christmas present _ .. The author writes his 
story in an easy, graceful style, and the intelligent lad will regard it as a precious 
morsel. The iilustrations are admirable.” 


THE YOUNG PEARL DIVERS. A Story of Australian 


Adventure by Land and Sea. By Lieut. H. Petes Wuirmarsn, Author of 
“The Mysterious Voyage of the Daphne,” &c. Illustrated by H. Burgess. 5S. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ A capital book for a boy. The illustrations are full of spirit. 


CAVALIERS AND ROGUES. A Tale of the Times of 
Charles I. By W. Murray Graypon, Author of “ The Fighting Lads of 
von.” 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 5s. 


LOYAL TO NAPOLEON. 


8 Ful-Page Illustrations. 5s. 


AFLOAT WITH NELSON. By Cuartes H. Epen, 


Author of “‘ George Donnington,” &c. Illustration» by John Williamson. 5s. 
St. Fames's Gazette.—'* One of the best of the sea stories recently published ..... 
The sketch given of Nelson is a fine one.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 49 Rupert Street, W. 


By ACHARD. 


By ALFRED ARMITAGE. 
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Classics, The Turner House” :—Anthology of Humorous Verse, 
Virtue. 25. 6d. net. 

*€Classics, The World’s”:—VIII. Oliver Twist; IX. Ingoldsby 
Legends ; X. Wuthering Heights. Grant Richards. Is. net 


each. 

Macmillan’s Guides” :—Western and Eastern Mediterranean 
(2 vols). Macmillan. 18s. net. 

Milton’s Prosody (Robert Bridges). Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 
55. net. 

Peep at the Imperial Diadem, A (H. S. Foster). Simpkin, 
Marshall. Is. 

Prosperous British India (W. Digby). Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Public Schools and the Public Needs (G. G. Coulton). Simpkin, 


Marshall. 5s. net. 
Spinster Book, The (M. Reed). Putnam. 6s. 
Teachers, the Training of (S. S. Laurie). 
University Press. 6s. 
Walt Whitman’s Poetry (E. Holmes). John Lane. 
Warden, The (Anthony Trollope). John Lane. 
Works of Théophile Gautier, The (Translated and Edited Ay Professor 
F. C. de Sumichrast. Vols. I. to X. ) New York: G. D. Sproul. 
15s. net each. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER :— 
The Connoisseur, 1s.; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6a.; The 
Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Empire Review, Is.; The 
North American Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Era, 1oc.; The Italian 
Review, 2s. ; La Revue, 1f. 25c.; The Studio, 1s. ; The Play- 
goer, 6d. ; Scottish Art and Letters, 2s. 6d. net ; The Library, 
3s. net; The Anglo-American, Is.; The Smart Set, 1s. ; The 
Mission World, 3¢.; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s.; Revue 
Britannique ; East and West (No. I.); Longman’s Magazine, 
6d. ; The Wide World Magazine, 6d.; The Strand Magazine, 
Is. ; The United Service Magazine, 2s. ; Mind! (No. I.), 4s. 3. 
S. Nicholas, 1s. ; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; The American 
Historical Review ; Temple Bar, 1s.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 
reg éd. ; The Ethical Record, 15c. ; The 
School World, 3; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; The English 
Illustrated ~ ste 6d. ; The Badminton, 1s.; The Pall Malkb 
Magazine, 1s.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The New Liberal 
Review, The Law Magazine, 


Cambridge: at the 
35. 6d. net. 


“NOW R EA bY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 15. DECEMBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
NATIONAL FOG. 
ON THE LINE. 
THE CROWN AND THE EMPIRE— 
THE LOSS OF THE “ COBRA.” 
A BIRD’s-EYE VIEW OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA—CLOUDZSLEY 
BRERETON. 
SHIPPING AMIN TAYLOR. 
THE CONTEMPORARY CRITIC —£0'VARD GARNETT. 
THE SYMBOLISM OF SICGNORELLI’S PAN (Illustrated)—ROGER 


MACIC MIRRORS ANO LANG. 

FRANCIS CORDON: A STUBY—C. S. S7REET. 

A FAMOUS MEDIAVAL HUNTINCG-BOOK, |. 
BAILLIE GROHMAN. 

DOBRYNIA: A RUSSIAN BUILINA CALDERON. 

TH: PITFALL CHOLMONDELEY. 

BINDING CASES for the Quarterly Volumes of the “ Monthly Review’ 
appearing in March, Fune, September, and December, may be obtained at 


all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price is. net. 
READING CASES suitable for any number, price 2s. net. 


C. de THIERRY. 


A NEW EDITION. 


THE ORIGIN. “OF ‘SPECIES BY MEANS OF 


NATURAL SELECTION. By Cuartes Darwin, MA., F.R.S. Large 
crown 8yo. In Paper Covers. 15. net. 

It has come to the knowledge of Mr. Murray that at Teast one or two editions of 
Darwin's ** Origin of Species” have bern prepared in view of the approaching 
expiration of the Copyright of the first edition of th.t work. 

Mr Murray therefore desires to inform the public that the edition which loses 
protection at the end of this month is the imperfect edition which w.s su’ sequently 
thoroughly revised by Mr. Darwin. This imperfect edition has been reprinted with- 
out the consent or authority of Mr. Darwin's representatives 

The only authorised and complete editions are those published by Mr. Murray 
(2 vous. 12s. ; 1 vol. 6s., 2s. 6d. net, and 1s. net), and these do not lose copyright for 
several years to come. 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 
Uniform with “ The Origin of **The Voyage of a Naturalist,” 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, and Selection in 


Relation to Sex. By CHARLES M.A., F.R.S. 1060 pages. With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Fust out. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-CENERAL SIR 


HARRY SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B., including his services in 
South America, in the Peninsula and France, at New Orleans, at Waterloo, i in 
North America and Jamaica, in South Africa during the Kaffir War, in India 
during the Sikh War, and at the Cape &c. Edited by Mr. G. C. Moore SmiTH 
with some Additional Chapters supp'ied by the Editor. With Portraits an 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. [Ready next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 


Punch says :—‘‘ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” 
Vanity Fair says :—‘‘ An unusually able volume......a creepy, clever volume.’ 


DROSS. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 6s. 


Saturday Review.—“ A remarkable novel......we shall look for considerable 
things from the same pen in the near future.” 
The Westminster Gazette says:—“ A daring idea is well carried out......the 
book is more than readable, and we shall look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with 
interest.” 
The Western Morning News says:—‘‘ As a literary work it is one of great 

daring and equal excellence.” 
By 


“MAD” LORRIMER. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ They breathe a breezy atmosphere suggestive of 
open air and sturdy constitutions.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. By Marvin 


Dana. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 


Finch MaAson. 


By TueEo. Price 3s. 6d. 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessit. 
rice 6s. 

THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Heten Bourcuier. 
rice 6s. 

TATTY. By Peter Fraser. Price 6s. 


READY. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 


Containing nearly roo Original Illustrations by the famous Cat Artist, and 

‘ontributions from many Literary Celebrities, including T. P. O’Connor, 

Justin McCarrnuy, Frank T. HERMAN MERIVALE, Lapy Ban- 
CROFT, ADRIAN Ross, Sir WiLL1AM INGRAM, Bart., &c. Price 1s. 


THREE OCTOBERS: a Political Philippic. By 
Ronatp Howe. Price 1s. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph :—‘' A really clever bit of work......witty and enter- 
taining.” 


BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. 


Futcuer. <n illustrated book for Children. Price 2s. 6d. 


By CICELY 


ANTHONY TREHERNE AND CO., LTD., 3 AGAR ST., 
CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
Office of Crampton’s Magazine. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF MR. CLADSTONE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. WITH A PORTRAIT. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By HERBERT W. PAUL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘“*MEN AND LETTERS.” 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


FIRST IMPRESSION EXHAUSTED. SECOND IMPRESSION IN A FEW DAYS. 
With a Portrait. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL 


OF KILLOWEN. By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of “ The Life of 
Charles Stuart Parnell,” “‘ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* One brief vivid and masterly volume conveying the 
character of the man as surely and forcibly as Mr. Sargent does in the portrait 
which is reproduced for the frontispiece......We hazard a guess that this book will 
read when the biographies of most lawyers are dust and waste paper.” 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS MANACEMENT. 


By JAMES LONG, Author of “ British Dairy Farming,” “ Farmivg in a 
Small Way,” ‘‘ The Story of the Farm," ‘Our Food Supply,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. (On Deceméber 3. 


ORPHEUS IN THRACE, and other Poems. 


By the late JOHN BYRNE LEICESTER WARREN, Lorpv De Tastey. 
Bound in white buckram. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [On December 3. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS.” 
On DECEMBER 3. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


‘ AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” 
“THE ISLE OF UNREST,” &c. , 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


‘*A new volume by the Poet of Wicklow.”—Obsexver. 


BALLADS OF DOWN. 


By G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.Lit. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Being a Companion Volume to the Author’s 
STORIES OF WICKLOW.) 


Musical, unaffected, direct.” —Academy’. 


** The haunting charm of some of this singer’s lyrics.” 
: Morning Post. 


** A craftsman who knows how to wield his tools.” —.Spectator. 


‘* Warmth of feeling, spirit, and a thoughtful completeness mark 
these poems. The dialect poems are very musical.” —Aovkman. 


** A welcome freshness comes up from the verses picturing outdoor 
scenes, and the scent of wildflowers clings to the pages.” —Zcho. 
‘* There is much to attract and charm in ‘ Ballads of Down.’” 
Literary World. 
‘*Must win for the author new admiration from his multitude of 
readers.” — Glasgow Herald. 
‘* The spirit that breathes in the national poet of Scotland breathes 
to a very considerable extent in the Poet of Wicklow.” 
Brighton Gazette. 
‘* All Irishmen should find pleasure in these ‘ Ballads.’ ”—G/ode. 


‘* He can no longer be known exclusively as ‘the Poet of Wicklow.’ 
He will be quite as correctly described as the ‘ Poet of Down.’ ” 
Newcastle Courant. 
‘*[They] surround us with a pervasive atmosphere of wood and hili 
and brook and bird, remaining with us long after we have left the 
book at home and have gone again into the work-a-day world.” 
Outlook (New York). 
‘The fine poetic feeling, the free, strong imagination, and the 
invariable fluency of all his writings.” —Lyttelton Times (U.S.A.). 
“The Ulster character and the Ulster dialect have never before 
found such expression in literature as in these delightful ‘ Ballads of 
Down.’ ”—Lezsure Hour. 
‘The men of Down may be proud of their poet......An excellent 
representative of a splendid race.” —Airmingham Gazette. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


AN HISTORIC VIEW OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. The Jowett Lectures for 1901. By 
Percy GARDNER, Litt. D., Professor of Classical Archzeology in 
Oxford University, Author of ‘* Exploratio Evangelica.” Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR. The Ele- 


ments for Students and Ministers as in Recent Scientific Treatises. 
By ARCHIBALD Durr, LL.D., B.D., Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Theology, United College, Bradford, Author of ‘ Old 
Testament Theology.” Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. Vol. III. (Books IV. and V.) Completing the Work. 
By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘* Money and Monetary 
Problems,” ‘‘ Historical Progress and Ideal Socialism,” ‘‘ Strikes 
and Social Problems.” Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Fourth Edition. By 
the Rev. Henry GreY GRAHAM. I vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. 


SUNSHINE AND SURF. A Years 
Wanderings in the South Seas. By Douctas B. Hatt and 
Lord ALBERT OsBORNE. With Map and 36 Full-page Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. Post 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


“Tt gives a really delightful and picturesque narrative of the habits of the 
various native tribes, and it is full of good stories.” —T7he Daily Mail. 


‘Written in a pleasant, lively style, and contains excellent descriptions of the 
islands visited, as well as the dances and customs of the natives.” —7/e Field. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


| 
| 
The Times.—“ As a chronicle of facts Mr. Paul's volume is singularly complete : 
and trustworthy, and the author does not write in any way as a partisan......The 
difference between Mr. Paul and a commonplace biographer lies in the fact that he Nee 
is able to show us the essential unity of Gladstone's character from beginning to : 
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G. WELLS’S REMARKABLE BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION. READY THIS DAY. 


ANTICIPATIONS 


Of the Reaction of Mechanical and Scientific Progress 
upon Human Life and Thought. 


By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of ‘‘The Time Machine,” ** When the Sleeper Wakes,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This book is no mere misceliany of haphazard prophecies, but a 
closedy reasoned criticism of the probabilities of the coming century, 
and in particular of the probabilities and possibility of a great revolu- 
tionary movement of a new type arising out of the political and soctal 
disorganisation of the present time. 

The Saturday Review says :—“‘ This is an extraordinarily brilliant book, and 
not briltiant merely, but built up ona foundation of profound scientific and historic 
knowledge... . This earnest and profound study.” 


London: CIIAPMAN and HALL, Lrtp., Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 

GUERILLA AND COUNTER-GUERILLA. By the Right Hon. Sir CuarRLes 
W. Dirke, Bart., M.P. 

THE CRISIS WITH GERMANY—AND ITS RESULTS. 

RICHARDSON, FIELDING, AND THE ANDREWS FAMILY. 
Buxton Forman, C.b. 

THE DELUGE—AND AFTER. 

LI HUNG CHANG—STATESMAN OR IMPOSTOR? 
Bou cer. 

EDUCATION BILL. By T. J. 

~D. 


Sy CALCHAS. 
By H. 


By Demerrivs C. 
MAcNAMARA, M.P., 


A FEW MORE FRENCH FACTS. By Richarp Davey. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By Sypney Brooks. 
MISSING BRITISH CRUISERS. By ArcuipaLp S. Hurp. 
THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY: A NOTE ON SOME BOOKS OF 1001. 
By F. G. ArLa.o. 

IRISH LITERARY THEATRE AND ITS AFFINITIES. By 
STEPHEN Gwynn. 
ANTICIPATIONS.” (Conclusion.) By H. G. 

“TCHELKACHE,” By Maxime Gork1. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Ltp.), London. 


THE 


GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


208 Pages. ONE SHILLING. 


220 Pictures. 


DECEMBER. 
THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. By A. Conan Doyt 
WILLIAM GILLETT AS SHERLOCK HOLMES. By 


SHEPSTONE. 
THE NEW A: CELERATOR. By H. G. We ts. 


THE LAST STAND OF THE DECAPODs. 


AT SU Nw 1c H PORT. By W. W. Jacons. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO- By Atrrep WuiTMAn. 
from Old Prints. 
LORD BEDE#N’S MOTOR. By J. B. Harris-BurLanp. 
THE PLANTERS AND THE RATS. By Puit Rosinson. 
BABY-GIKL. By Winirrep GraHaM 
FRENCH ARTISTS. By Marie A. Bettoc. 
acsimiuies 
REPENTED. By Mrs. Newman. 
FOR LUCK! By Lewis Perry. 
THE HOUSE UNDER THE SEA. 
I., I1., and IV 
A CEMETERY FOR AN!MALS. By Epvovarp CHARLES. 
THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED. By L. T. and Rovert Evstace. 
A PARLOUR WITH DAVID DEVANT. By E, Sacus. 
THE WRAITH O EDSCAR. By Bernarpv HAMILTon. 
THE NEW MUSKETRY PRACTICE AT ALDERSHOT. By Atsert H. 
BROADWELL. &. &e. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1034. DECEMBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. 


DAY. By “ Linesman”. 

CAMPING ON LAKE WINNIPEG. By C. Hansury-WiLuiams. 
NEVER MARRIED—HER SISTER. By Morra O'Nemt. 
JONES OF PANNMAEN. 

BYRON, 1816-1824. By G. S. Street. 

THE WESTCOTES. By A. T. Quitvter-Covcn. 
RECENT FICTION. 

THE STATE OF INDIA. 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chap. XIII. 
LI HUNG CHANG. By ALExanDER MICHIE. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 


By Frank T. 


Illustrations 


Illustrated by 


By Max Pemserton. Chapters 


Chaps. VII.-IX. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
No. 298. December, 1901. 


A MESSAGE FROM AMERICA. By Sir We 

OUR UNDISCIPLINED BRAINS — THE 
CorLanp Perry. 

MARRIAGE AND MODERN CIVILISATION. By W. S. Litty. 

A NEW LIGHT ON THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE CYPHER. By 
W. H. Matiock. 

THE FIELD OF THE PRINT COLLECTOR. 

HOW TO PUT AN END TO PROFESSIONAL 
Anverson, K.C.B. 

A PLEA FOR THE 
GRANTHAM. 


ReEtp. 


WAR-TEST. By 


By Freperick Wepmore. 
CRIME. By Sir Rover: 
the Hon, Mr. 


CIRCUIT SYSTEM. By Justice 


BACK TO THE LAND~—A SEQUEL. By the Right Hon. Earl Netsox 
*“ BIGODS.” By the Countess of Warwick. 
A NATIONAL THEATRE: AN APPEAL TO THE LONDON COUNTY 


COUNCIL. By Joux C reman. 
SKETCHES IN A NORTHERN TOWN. II. By Mrs. Henry BircuEnouci. 
WHY THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS LEAVE FRANCE. By J. G. Sneap 
Cox. 


CHILD-SETTLERS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. By Francis STEVENSON. 


OFFICERS’ EXPENSES. By Major G. F. Hervert, R.F.A. 

CADET CORPS FOR SCHOOLBOYS OF ALL CLASSES. By Major W. 
Evpiot (Hon. Sec. Lads Drill Association). 

THE WHITE PERIL. By Georce Macautay TREVELYAN. 

LIGHT-WEIGHTS TO FINISH THE WAR. By Sir Henry Mevsey- 


Tuomrson, Bart., M.P. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1901. 
CONTENTS. 
DRAWING. By Maxrie_p Parrisu. Frontispiece. To 
Turquoise Cup.” Printed in colours. 
AMERICAN P IRTR. AITURE OF CHILDREN. 


accompany “ The 
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Author's drawing 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s List, 


A NEW BOOK FOR RIFLE CLUBS. 
With 54 Plates and 107 Diagrams in the Text. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE RIFLE. 


By the Hon. T. F. FREMANTLE, Major, 1st Bucks V.R.C. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 


Queen-Consort of George II. and 
sometime Queen-Regent; a Study of her Life and Time. 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A. 
Author of ‘* The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.” 
With 42 Portraits, 2 Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. [On December 4. 


SECOND EDITION. REVISED. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 
By Anprew Lanc. With 6 Photogravure Plates (4 Portraits) and 15 other 
Illustrations. 8vo 18s. net. 

“‘For the fresh light and the new theories on such a well-worn theme Mr. Lang 
merits, perhaps, more praise than if he had for ever closed a discussion which has 
for centuries excited the interest and taxed the keenest dialectic skill.” 

Atheneum, 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM W. HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I., Author of ‘The Annals of Rurzl Bengal,” “The Old 
Missionary,” ‘‘A History of British India,” &c. By Francis Henry 
Skrine, F.S.S., late of H.M. India Civil Service. With Portraits and other 
Illustr..tions 8vo. 16s. net. 

_ ‘* To write the history of such a life required a knowledge of India, to appreciate 

its value, and an independent mind, to judge between Hunter and his official 

superiors. These qualities Mr. Skrine supplies in the superlative degree, and his 
biography is a model of sympathetic insight joined to sanity of judgment.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. Being 


Notes Introduc:ory to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon Arruur J. 
Batrour. Eighthand Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


*,* Mr. Balfour has added a New Introduction (28 pp.) and a 
Summary (21 pp.) to this New and Cheaper Edition. 


BIRDS AND MAN. By W. H. Hupson, Author 
of ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” ‘‘ British Birds,” ‘‘ Birds in London,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION: 
Charges and Addresses. By Manpett Creicuton, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. Crown Sve. 5s. net. 

** A valuable legacy to the Church of England bv one of the ecutest intellects and 
most devoted lives ever given, and literally spent, for her service .... We tender our 
respectful thanks to Mrs. Creighton for thus placing at our disposal, while his 
memory is sti!l fresh, these expressions of a singularly gifted mind and of a strenuous 
life animated by high ideals.”—7imes. 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES. By W. Srvsss, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Oxford. Edited by the Rev. E. E. Hotes, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop; Hon. Canon of Christ Church. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


CHORALIA: a Handy-Book for Paro- 
chial Precentors and Choirmasters. [ly the Rev. James BADEN 
Powe tt, M.A., Precentor of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

[On December 4. 


HORAE LATINAE: Studies in Synonyms and 
Syntax By the late Roserr Ocitvie, M.A., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Scho Is for Sc tland Edited by ALEXANDER Souter, M.A. With a Memoir 
by Joseru Ocitvie, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


BIBLIA INNOCENTIUM. By J. W. Macxar, 
sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Part Ii.: being the Story of 
God's Chosen People after the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ upon Earth, 
written anew for Children. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


THE GOLD-STEALERS: a Story of Waddy. By 


Epwarp Dyson. With 8 Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [On December 4. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
DECEMBER, 1901. Sixpence. 


THE GOLD-STEALERS: A Story | SPION KOP. By Mrs. J. M. 
of Waddvy. By Epwarp Dyson, FLEMING. 
Chaps. XXI.-XXV. Concluded. | SOME ADDITIONS TO OUR 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF FRAN. | J 
CES CROMWELL. By Miss C. | NATIVE FLORA. By the Rey. 


By J. Brest. FELON: a Social Study B 
LETTERS OF LADY LORISA Grorcr 
STEWART TO MISS LOUISA 

CLINTON. By Miss C. L. H. . AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
DemPsTER. | By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S New Books 


NOW READY. Price tos. 6d. net 
Volume I. of an Entirely New Edition of 
CHAMBERS’S 


CYCLOPAZEDIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


In Three Handsome Volumes, imp. 8vo. ros 6d. each net. 


Illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Portraits, specially reproduced for this book 

from the most authentic Paintings and Engravings known 
THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PRESENT VOLUME INCLUDE 

Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, | Mr. ANDREW LANG, | 

Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, | Professor SAINTSBURY, 

Mr. A. W. POLLARD, | Mr. SIDNEY LEE, 

Dr. S. R. GARDINER, | Professor P. HUME BROWN, 

Mr. A. H. BULLEN, Xc. 


CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


PRONOUNCING, FXPLANATORY, ETYMOLOGICAL, 


Edited by the Rev. THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Editor of ‘‘ Chambers's English Dictionary.” 
Over 100,000 References. 1206 pages, demy Svo. 3s. 6d. 


Yournal of Education says :—A miracle of scholarship and cheapness 
combined.” 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


With Life and Notes by WM. WALLACE, LL.D. 
Containing Twenty beautiful Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
C. MARTIN HARDIE, R.S.A., W. D. MACKAY, R.S.A., GEORGE O. 
REID, A.R.S.A., R B. NISBET, A.R.S.A., G. PIRIE. 


One Volume, 572 pp. demy 8vo. 6s. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


By L. T. MEADE, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, G. MANVILLE FENN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘LADDIE,” &c. &c. 

Artistically bound, and charmingly Illustrated by such well-known Artists as 
W. BOUCHER, LEWIS B\UMER, HAROLD COPPING, ARTHUR 
RACKHAM, W. RAINEY, PER -Y TARRANT, &c. &c. 

6s. 
A NEST OF GIRLS;; or, Boarding School Days. 
By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 


GIRLS OF THE TRUE BLUE: A School Story. ; 
By L. T. MEADE. 
5s. 


THE KOPJE GARRISON: A Tale of the Boer War. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
A VERY NAUGHTY GIRL. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


COURAGE AND CONFLICT. A Series of Stories. 
By G. A. HENTY, F. fr. BULLEN, FRED WHISHAW, &c. 
3s. Gd. 
s or, How they Kept a Farm. 
COSEY CORNER; or, How they Kep 
A POPULAR GIRL: A Tale of School Life in Germany. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 
THE ARGONAUTS OF THE AMAZON. Tae 
By C. R. KENYON. 
JERRY DODDS, MILLIONAIRE: A School Yarn of 
Merriment and Mystery. By H. BARROW-NORTH. 
OUT OF BOUNDS: A Series of School Stories. 
By ANDREW HOME. 
“MY PRETTY” AND HER BROTHER “TOO.” 


i ith ‘* Hoodie,” “* H :,”" **The Boys and I,” &c. 
Uniform with ie, ermy e Boy: By Mas. MOLESWORTH. 
2s. 6d. 


MORE ANIMAL STORIES. Including ‘‘ Rab and . 
his Friends,” by Dr. John Brown. Edited by ROBERT COCHRANE. 
1s. 
LASSIE. By the AUTHOR OF “ LADDIE,” “ TIP CAT,” &c. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Price One Shilling. Ready November 29th. 
Contains Fascinating Stories by 
LOUIS BECKE, F. G. AFLALO, D. LAWSON JOHNSTONE, T. ST. E. 
HAKE, H. A. BRYDEN, Mrs. MACQUOID, 
And Articles containing Artistic and Literary Reminiscences by _ m 
a we FENN (‘‘ Memories of Millais”) and G. MANVILLE FENN (“ Old 
Journal Days”). 

In addition to above there are a host of ar:icles of an entertaining and 
instructive character, admirably adapted for readers who are on the outlook for 

a Christmas Number which will supply them with much pleasant and profitable 
reading. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, 47 Paternoster Row, London ; 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 


SHARE CAPITAL— 
Ordinary £2,000,000 
Preference ... £1,250,000 
First Mortgage Debentures ... £475,000 


Head Office... ..  ... 8 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Branch Offices ..  ... PARIS, JOHANNESBURG. 
Temporary Branch Office .. ...  .. CAPE TOWN. 


eee wee eee 


Chairman—Right Hon. LORD HARRIS, G.C.S.I. 


Rees IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary 

General Meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields 
of South Africa, Limited, will be held at the City 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., on 
Tuesday, December 3rd, 1901, at noon. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
June 3oth, 1901, states that the realised net profit on 
the year’s operations, after deducting Debenture 
Interest and all outgoings, shows a balance to credit 
of £201,163 11s. 4d., out of which the dividend on the 
Preference Shares and Taxes have been paid, leaving 
£105,070 6s. 7d., which, with the amount brought 
forward from last year, £1,754,987 5s., would in 
ordinary times have been available for dividends. 

But the war has imposed on the Mining Companies, 
‘in which the Company holds shares, certain expendi- 
ture not anticipated when the estimates, on which the 
capital of these Companies was based, were framed. 
This expenditure is extra to indirect losses, such as 
depreciation of plant, machinery, &c., the extent and 
details of which cannot be at present estimated. 

The Directors, with the approval of the auditors, 
consider that the amount of this expenditure incurred 
to 30th June last, proportionate to the shareholdings of 
‘the Company in the mines concerned, should be written 
off in the current year’s accounts, with the result that 
the balance to credit shown in this year’s Profit and 
Loss Account is absorbed, and the amount to credit of 
Profit and Loss brought forward from the Balance 
Sheet of June 30th, 1900, namely £1,754,987 5s., 
has been reduced by £242,781 13s. 5d., leaving 
4#1,512,205 11s. 7d. to be carried forward to next 
year. 

Under these circumstances, and the uncertainty 
referred to in last year’s Report, which is only partially 
removed, the Directors are not in a position to recom- 
mend the distribution of a dividend on the Ordinary 
“Shares. 

Copies of the Report, containing full information as 
to the Company’s position, Balance Sheet and Accounts, 
and Reports by the Joint Managers and Superintending 
Engineer, have been issued to Shareholders, and 
application for copies can be made at the Company’s 
Offices in London and Paris. 

By order, 
JAMES C. PRINSEP, 
H. L. SAPTE, 


November 22nd, 1901. 
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\ Joint Secretaries. 


BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC. 


How Business is Developing. 


HE Second Annual General Meeting of the 


British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., was held 
yesterday at the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. George Westinghouse (Chairman of the 
company) presiding 

The Secretary (Mr. Ralegh B. Phillpotts) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and also the Auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said he found his name chiefly associated in this country with the 
Westinghouse brake (an invention of thirty years ago). That, however, was 2 
small affair compared to their business of manufacturing electrical machinery and 
appliances which had grown up in Pittsburg. In this respect America got ahead of 
England. Partly owing to the prevailing spirit of enterprise in younger communi- 
ties, partly because of greater freedom from Imperial and municipal interference, 
the d« mand for electrical power and for machinery to produce it and utilise it began 
to come fifteen years ago from cities great and small all over the United States. 
Ten years later than America, some idea of what “electrical transit” means in 
London is being afforded by means of the Tube Railway, and as to the economy 
of production of staple articles he could not quote more forcible testimony than 
that of the Carnegie Steel Works. In 1892 they applied to the Westinghouse 
Company to put in electrical machinery and labour-saving appliances. They have 
been adding to that machinery ever since, and their competitors all over the world 
find that they have got to do the same. Great manufacturers, railways and 
municipalities are now alive to this. The Chairman continued: ‘‘ The Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company of Pittsburg (ref rred to in the report 
as the American Company) has grown up from small beginnings through good and 
bad times alike, till it now has works employing 9,coo men and a capital of over 
£ 4,002,000 sterling, consisting mostly of preference and ordinary shares like yours. 
It is paying 7 per cent. dividends upon both classes of shares, and accumulates 
reserves besides. Three years ago we in America found that we had so large 
and valuable a business in the British Empire that we decided to transfer the seat 
of it to this country. It would obviously be more economical to manufacture ‘a 
Manchester the electrical plant required—e.g. for the Mersey Railway—than to 
incur the cost of shipping it all the way from Pittsburg. In July, 1809, the 
American Company sold its British business (including patents and plans which had 
cost a very large sum) for ordinary shares in the British Company. You, gentle- 
men, who are 6 per cent. preference shareholders, may have the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that the American Westinghouse Company—which has borne all the burden, the 
risk and the expense of pioneers, and has established this great business on the 
profitable basis over there which I have described to you—has put in the whole of 
its interest behind yours. It can get no return upon its outlay till you have had 
6 per cent. on your money, represented by preference shares. Further, after 6 per 
cent. is paid upon the ordinary shares, you, as preference shareholders, become 
entitled under Article 10 to one-fourth of the profits remaining available for 
dividend. The profits in excess of the preference dividend already amount to 
something considerable, but are carried forward for the present. One more 
point I have to refer to before I proceed to deal with the accounts and 
to describe the works—namely, our gas engine business, as distinguished 
from the business of manfacturing electrical machinery. Though you are 
interested first of all in the financial more than the technical aspect, you must be 
aware that one of the greatest of modern problems is how to economically turn fuel 
into power and to recapture and utilise gases from blast furnaces which are now lost 
or wasied. Again, you observe how great chemists like Mr. Mond are dealing with 
“* producer gas.” A company has been formed to distribute ‘* Mond producer gas " 
over South Staffordshire, thus opening out a new and large field for gas engines. 
Already in America the Westinghouse Company has made gas engines of 650 horse- 
power, and is making one of no less than 1,500 horse-power. A demand is coming 
in this country too. These considerations led you, at shareholders’ m etings duly 
held, to decide to combine the manufacture of gas engines with that of electrical 
machinery under the same roof. The two businesses work in together. The same 
people who require dynamos require gas engines, for it is proving to be more economical 
to convert coal into gas and gas into electricity than to burn coal under boilers to 
drive steam engines. The financial arrangements to this end were on precisely the 
same lines as those for purchasing the Westinghouse electrical manufacturing busi- 
ness already described. They were sanctioned by you in general meeting, and 
have now been consummated, increasing your nominal capital to £1,000,000 6 per 
cent. preference shares and £750,000 ordinary. Coming to the accounts, he 
thought they would be well satisfied with the net result for the past year, £49,533, 
arrived at after liberal deductions from the gross profits for writing down the stock 
on hand, the laboratory fittings, tools, &c., and the expenditure on development, 
exhibitions, &c. The 6 per cent. dividend on the preference shares as paid up 
required £30,625, and after paying it there is still £18,908 surplus to carry forward. 
The orders on hand show a steady growth from £279,000 in July, 1899, to £738,000 
in July, 1901. Among the orders, one of the more important is the contract for 
electrifying the Mersey Railway. This, when completed, will be another object 
lesson in the North, like the Tube in London, as to the speed and cleanliness of under- 
ground lines in big cities worked by electricity. He then described the works, 
upon which they had spent up to 31st July £433,126, exclusive of the land, rented 
at 34 per cent. on an agreed price, with the option of purchase at any time 
within fifteen years. The important works which the company is erecting at 
Trafford Park, Manchester, are rapidly approaching completion, ard .when in 
full operation will be even more extensive and complete than the Pittsburg works. 
It is expected that manufacturing operations of the company at Manchester will 
begin early in rg02. In these new works the comfort and health of the employees 
will receive every attention. Not only inthe works proper will the workman be well 
dealt with, but, if he wishes, he may rent a house built purposely for him adjacent 
to the works. The careful attention given to the securing of the health and happi- 
ness of the employees is held to be an essential condition for business success. The 
Manchester works will be devoted to the manufacture of the well-known types of 
Westinghouse electrical apparatus for Jizhting, power and traction, by alternating 
and direct current, including generators, rotary converters, stationary and tramway 
motors, transformers, switchboards and auxiliary apparatus. A_ considerable 
portion of the works will be devoted entirely to the manufacture of gas 
and steam engines. The company’s works manager, Mr. H. S. Loud, 
had with a competent staff of assistants and with the aid of the 
officers and engineers at Pittsburg, prepared plans and selected the machine 
tools required forthe conduct of the business on a large scale, and was at the 
present time at Pittsburg, with a force of mechanics, engaged in the preparation of 
special machines, patterns, jigs, and templates in a portion of the works of the 
American company which had been set aside for the purpose. In conclusion the 
Chairman reviewed the field of operation and discussed how to utilise it for their 
benefit. ‘‘ You are aware that your field '; the British Empire, with the exception 
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of Canada, which can be supplied more ically from Pittsburg. Westing- 
house Companies are established also in France, Germany and Russia, each com- 
pany dealing with its own field, but with agreements providing for mutual co-opera- 
ticn. This makes a very strong combination for exchange of engineering informa- 
tion, for securing valuable patents that may turn up anywhere, and for mutual 
assistance throughout the world. The future of electrical engineering is one which 
I should like to enlarge upon, but I should take up too much time. The 
next ten years will witness great developments. If railways want to pro- 
tect the properties they have built up, they have got to take the initiative 
and handle their suburban traffic by electricity instead of sitting still and seeing 
competing companies started to cut into them. Why, in Paris, you may even see 
the outgoing expresses for Bordeaux and Madrid taken out of the Quai d'Orsay 
station by electrical motors. You can see, already in England, an electrical line to 
Richmond and Kew, and the effect upon congested population in London, and upon 
the value of suburban land. The New England and some other States are already 
gridironed with light electrical railways. The question for old-fashioned steam 
railways is what todo. Something they have got to do. It is a burning question 
in America already, and it is just as much sohere. A private letter, just received 
‘from America, from a very intelligent correspondent of mine, says :—‘I look with 
the utmost concern at the apparently active interest taken by the steam railroads 
in electrical equipment. If there is any possible way to put this question off for 
three or four years, it ought to be discovered and used. There are no facilities 
in the country to adequately supply the demand which will be made by the rail- 
roads.’ Well, gentlemen, your works are the only ones at present on a large 
enough scale to cope with the orders that must come in this country, and they will 
be ready none too soon. But it is in the production of some of the commodities 
most essential to the welfare of the human race that the application of electrical 
power will be most felt. Ina business meeting of shareholders I must really leave 
‘this fascinating subject to your own imagination. You can readily see that your 
company, dealing with a business which tends to multiply the efficiency of labour 
to afford cheaper communication, cheaper iron, steel, and manufactures of all sorts, 
is established on a firm basis, and is likely to realise a substantial reward of good 
dividends. I will now move ‘ That the report and accounts for the period ending 
31st July, 1901, presented to this meeting, be approved and adopted.’ ” 

Mr. Joseph Lawrence, M.P., in seconding the motion, said he did not think Mr. 
Westinghouse was one whit too sanguine when he predicted for this industry of the 
‘British Westinghouse Company a great future. When he came to consider the mis- 
givings that a few of them felt two years ago at the large scale upon which the 
works of the company were laid out at Manchester. he was more reconciled and con* 
tented that in following the advice of Mr. Westinghouse at that time they had done 
the wise, far-seeing and statesmanlike thing. He did not think those works in the 
next twelve months, or even in the next two years, would be the least bit too large 
for the trade that was coming to the company. 

Mr. Robert Benson exp «s-ed his appreciation of the Chairman's statement, and 
said the stronget point to his mind was that the interest of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company of Pittsburg was behind that of the preference 
shareholders, and that they must get their 6 per cent. before the American company 
received any dividends. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. P. Mason moved :—‘‘ That the best thanks of the company be accorded 
the executive committee and the other members of the staff for their services 
during the past year.” 

Mr. ee Allan seconded the motirn, which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. J. -nnan B yce proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Westinghouse for the 
admirabe manner in which he had presided over the meeting, and for the very 
interesting address which he had given. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Allan, and passed with acclamation. The pro- 
ceedings then terminated. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR (LIMITED). 


IR EDWARD G. JENKINSON on Thursday pre- 


sided, at the Holborn Restaurant, over the fifth annual general meeting of 
the Shareholders in this Company. 

The Chairman, in_ proposing the adoption of the report and accounts, alluded at 
some length to the circumstances which led to the reconstruction of the Board, and 
afterwards stated that the present Directors had appointed a works manager who had 
come to ‘the Company with a very high character, and who had had a thorough 
scientific traini_g both in America and Germany as an engineer and in the organisation 
and working of shops. The good results of that gentleman's management were already 
apparent. With respect to the Company’s present position, he was glad to say that, 
notwithstanding the bad management in the past and all the difficulties which they 
had had to contend with, the business went on steadily improving. The present 
Board did not desire to take too much credit for the improvement ; the full results 
of its labours could not yet be seen. A few figures would show the progress that 
had been made since the year 1898. Taking the sales first, they had been: In 
1897-98, £47,239; 1898-99 (fifteen months), £62,813; 1894-1900, £63,738; 
1900-1901, 73 596. Secondly, cash receipts: 1898- (fifteen months), 
51,580; 1899-1900, £67,316; 1900-1g01, £80,615. Thirdly. the gross profit 

‘on manufac ure: 1898-09 (hfteen months), £15,299; 1899-1900, £14,920; 
1900-1901, £20,528. nd, fourtkly, the profit and loss: 1897-98, 41,424 loss; 
1898-99 (fifteen months), £1,045 profit; 1899-1900, £4,430 profit ; 1900-'gor, 
46,742 profit. Orders on hand in the manufactory on September 30, 1901, numbered 
70, representing a value of £31,335 These figures were so far satisfactory, in that 
they show they had a good and expanding business, if they took advantage of their 
opportunities, built their cars of types up-to date, and had good management. The 
two features that were unsatisfactory in the accounts for the year were the increase 
in liabilities and the large accumulation of stock, The former was unavoidable, under 
the then existing financial conditions. A large stock was accumulated in 1902, which 
could not be utilised in the spring of 190¢, and which could only gradually be worked 
up into cars for sale. When the present board took charge it was too late to build 
cars for sale during the season of 1go1r. All that they could do was to complete 
orders already on hand and to take new orders. By degrees this accumulated stock 
would be worked up into cars and profitably sold, and the amount will be reduced 
to proper dimensions. There was nothing in the accounts to make them despondent 
as to the future ; and they had a fine business. Automobiles had come to stay, and 
before long there would be a large demand for cars from corporations and loca! 
bodies, private firms, and others throughout the country. The Company had 
already supplied publ c-service cars to corporations and private companies, and were 
expecting a large development in this class of business. What they had to do was to 
take care that they did not fall hehindin the race _In the opinion of the Directors 
their policy must be based on four essential conditions—r1, good works manage- 
ment ; 2, good commercial management ; 3, the manufacture in considerable num- 
bers of two or, at most, three standard types of cars, which should be ready for sale 
in the early spring and summer; and, 4, sufficient working capital. The three 
first conditions were practically governed by the fourth. They had decided to 
make an issue of Fi e per Cent. Mortgage Debentures repayable «at 105, and the 
shareholders would have the first chance to take them up on tne underwriting terms. 
For some time negotiations had been going on with the Board of the Motor Manu- 
facturing Company for an amalgamation of the two Companies, but on going into 
details they had failed to come toa satisfactory arrangement. Perhaps negotiations 
might be re-opened. 

Mr. J. H. Mace seconded the resolution. 

_ Mr. E. H. B.yley (the late Chairman) and several other shareholders took part 
in the discussion. 

The Chairman replied to various questions, after which he put the resolution, and 

declared it carried unanimously. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors closed the meeting# 


SWEETMEAT AUTOMATIC DELIVERY. 


She. E annual meeting of the Sweetmeat Automatic 

Delivery Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Mr. E. Hare (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman said that this was the fourteenth time.he had had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the shareholders at :he annua! general meeting, and as each occasion had come 
round he felt more and more the difficulty of giving detai's of the business of the year, 
He proposed to let the results speak for themselves. The main point that had been 
in their minds throughout the year had naturally been the new tactory, which was 
now in full working order. The new machinery was working admirably. That the 
machinery should be a success was only what would naturally be expected 
after the time that had been devoted to everything connected with the 
building. The directors had not been going simply upon the beaten 
track, but had brought in various appliances and inventions never used 
in this connexion before, either in this or in any other country; and he 
ventured to say that their new building, with its plant and machinery, taken as a 
whole, was one of the mo t perfe:t establiv-hments existing in the world. He paid 
a tribute to the work of Mr. Barrett and Mr. Reeve. Of the difficulties they had 
had to contend with during the year there was, first, the war. Any state of depres- 
sion affects these machines, and they would find that the machines would be the 
first to feel the influence of brighter times. Moreover, there was another ground for 
expecting increased takings in their machines. They had recently made what is a 
great improvement in the chocolate—it was smoother and altogether of a higher 
class. Another difficulty was that for the first ten months of the year market prices 
in respect of raw material were against them. Matters improved during the final 
two months, and had been improving ever since. The third difficulty was a some- 
what delicate one. Railways have not been doing well lately, due partly 
to the ruinous price of coal, and partly—and this was his special point—to the 
falling off of local or short-distance traffic in consequence of the opposition 
of tramways. Since it was to this very local or short-distance traffic that 
they looked a good deal in reference to the takings of their machines, and the 
falling off in the traffic was likely to be more or less permanent, a reduction should 
be made in the rents they were paying. He thought the Railway Companies to 
whom the observation applied would meet them fairly, and that they would get a 
substantial reduction ; still they had had to pay at the higher rate during the past 
year. However, they had positively made more net profit in the year than they 
made in the previous year. He did not think anything could show the real 

d of their busi more than that. The onlyother point was as to the 
dividend. It had been thought by some people that they should not resort again 
to reserve, and they had given the subject the mest careful consideration, with 
the result that, as they would see from the Report, they had thought it right to 
recommend that the dividend should be the same as before, notwithstanding that 
they had now to pay on an increased capital. He had no doubt as to the future. 
They had‘in their hands a splendid Factory, capable of doing an enormous trade, and 
they had every prospect of obtaining that trade ; certainly if they do not, it would 
not be from any lack of energy or enterprise. They had double the number of 
travellers they had three months ago, and any amount of new ground was being 
opened up. In short, the whole outlook was full of brightness and life, and seemed 
fally to justify the confidence he felt. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF SPEYER & CO.’'S CERTIFICATES OF DE- 
POSIT FOR MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
6 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE (PRIOR LIEN) GOLD 
BONDS, DATED JUNE rst, 1887. 


‘Te undersigned hereby give notice that the Szo— 


per Bond of $1,000—being 6 per cent. Interest thereon from June rst, 19071, 
to October rst, r901, and the Bonus of $15 per Bond of $1,00o—mentioned in the 
Plan and Agreement of the Readjustment of the Mexican National Railroad 
Company, will be paid on and after December 2nd, 1901, to holders of the above 
Certificates of Deposit, who are entitled thereto. These payments will be made as 
above on presentation of the said Certificates at the Office of the Central Trust 
Company of New York, or at the rate of 49d. (less English Income Tax in respect 
of the payment of $20 per Bond) at their London Agents, Messrs. Smith, Payne 
& Smiths, 1 Lombard Street, London, E.C., to be stamped accordingly. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 

SPEYER & CO., New York. 

KUHN, LOEB & CO., New York. 
(Readjustment Managers). 


London and New York, November 23, rgor. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended 
on JANUARY st, 1902, to REDEEM and PAY OFF a SE' OND 
INSTALMENT of £83,350 of the 1.000000 FIVE PER CENT. DEBEN- 
TURES of the Company issued in 1897 (being part of the authorised issue of 
£1,250,000), and that the particular Debentures so to be Redeemed and Paid Off 
will be determined by a DRAWING that will take place at the London Office of 
the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, in the City of London, in the presence 
of a Notary Public, on TUESDAY, 3rd DECEMBER, 1901, at 12 0’clock noon, 
and that the £83,350 of the Deb-ntures then drawn for payment will be payable (at 
4103 per centum), at the said Offices on or after JANUARY st, 1902, against the 
presentation and delivery up of the Debentures with all unpaid Coupons. 
The Debentures must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS before that date for 


examination. By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, 
London Office : Lo 


ndon Secretary. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
zoth November, 1901. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for op sa | and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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The Saturday Review. 


30 November, 1go1 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LIFE OF 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By Professor W. M. SLOANE, Ph.D. 


Beautifully Illustrated with all the Pictures in the Original Edition. 
Large 4to. 63s. net. 


In 4 vols. 


Times.—‘ The most magnificent of modern Lives of Napoleon.” 


LETTERS OF 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. With 3 Portraits. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 


By Mrs. FAWCETT, LL.D. With Photogravure Portraits. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


8vo. 15s. net. 


Observer.—“ An attractive and informing biography.” 


POEMS FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


Translated into English Verse by Sir GEORGE YOUNG. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. net. 


POVERTY: A Study of Town Life. 


By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIAN ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Being a Handbook to the Monuments of the Early Church. 
By WALTER LOWRIE, M.A. 


Illustrated. Extra crown Svo. ros. 6d. 


(Handbooks of Archaeology and Antizuities. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. 5s. per volume. 


Contains 156 volumes, among which are— 


OXFORD STUDIES. 


By John Richard Creen. Edited | 


by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NORGATE. [¥ust published. 
MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZCERALD. Edited | 
by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. (Fust published. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S WORKS. vols. 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 10 vols. 


T. H. HUXLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
*,* Send for New Complete List. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 

The CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER contains: 
THE IMP’S CHRISTMAS VISIT. By JoserHine Dopce Daskam. 
THE PRINCESS LOVELY-LOCKS. (A Christmas Fantasy.) 

Gray Cone. 
THE BOY AND THE BARON. Complete Story. By ADELINE KNnapr. 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Jounn Bennett. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


*,* Also ready, Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. November-October, 1900-1. 
Price Ss. 6d. each. 


9 vols. 


By 


> 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information and prepared 
expressly for these Guides. Globe 8vo. 


CUIDE TO EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. os. net. 
CUIDE TO WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 9s. net. 
GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND ECYPT. ‘os. net. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 
GUIDE TO ITALY. ios. net. 


“ With the first volume of Macmillan’s Guides the traveller may congratulate him- 
self that another series of guide-books as comprehensive and accurate as any that 
have already established themselves in popular favour will still further enlarge his 
choice." —Daily News. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S New Novel. 


THE FIREBRAND. 


Crown &vo. gilt top, 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


An Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies. Super royal 8vo. 
net. 


KENTUCKY CARDINAL, AND AFTERMATH. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Also cloth elegant, gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Could anybody be so hopelessly lost in the arid wastes of churlishness as to 
deny an unqualified welcome to this new and dainty issue of Mr. Allen’ s beautiful 
idyll, ‘A Kentucky Cardinal,’ and its sequel, ‘ Aitermath.’ We would trust not.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. With Illustrations by Josern PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 6s. 


‘** The book is one which will delight the man who knows his Lakes well......To 
the unhappy man who has not visited this wonderland of England the book will 
be a scourge whose sting will not depart until he has made his pilgrinage.” 

Black and White. 


THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK. 


Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON, Extra crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. i 


THE BORDER EDITION OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 2s0 New and Original Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Complete in 
24 vols. Crown 8vo. green cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Also an Edition with the Original 
Etchings, in Fortnightly Volumes (22 ready), tastefully bound in cloth, gilt, 6s. each. 


LATEST VOLUME, 


ANNE oF GEIERS TEM. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. ConTeENTs For DECEMBER: 


PUCK. By the Author THE STORY OF EVANGELINE. 
of “The Enchanter.” Chapters By Cuas. EDwARDEs. 


at XXX. THE ETHNOGRAPHIC SURVEY 
gue AMONG THE OF INDIA. By F. H. Brown. 


POETS. y H, Mincuin, SOME AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 


THE ART of FRIENDSHIP. 
V A SNUG LITTLE SHOOTING- 
VARDS OF GOD. By Gekatp BOX. By T. E. Kuy. 


BRENAN. 
A SONG OF DARTMOOR. DOLLS THE GOLDFINDER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER contains: 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES.—I. The First Visit. By 
James Granr Witson. Portraits of Thackeray, and Reproductions of 
Letters and original Sketches by him, not before published. 

CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE. By Tu. Benrtzon. 

THE TESTIMONIAL. A Rural Comedy. By GeLett Burcess. 

THE STEEPLE-BUILDERS. By Anita Fitcn. 

THE APPEAL OF THE BOOK-PLATE, ANTIQUARIAN AND 
ARTISTIC. By Cuartes Dexter ALLEN. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN 


& CO., Limited, London. 


Se AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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